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THE SIMON -CARVES 


BENZOL 
PLANT 


will produce once-run benzol 
(90°/, at 120° C.) direct from 
the benzolised oil. 


The Gas Light and Coke Company have 
recently installed SIMON-CARVES 
BENZOL PLANTS at BROMLEY, 
SOUTHALL, SHOREDITCH and 








Benzol Recovery Plant, installe a by Simon- 


Carves, Tal uadadie cf cassweting ie STRATFORD, and have just ordered a 
allons of crude benzol per day. further one for RICHMOND. 


Let us quote you for complete plants. 


SIMON-CARVES LTD. 


20, MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER. 

















PATENT RETORTS, LIMITED, 


SUPPLIERS OF 


COMPLETE GASIFICATION PLANTS, 1s: ROTARY RETORTS 
: FOR TREATING GOAL AND SHALE. 


5, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


JOSEPH EVANS & SONS, CULWELL WORKS, 


apinterticinenensaner serpin d LTD. WOLVERHAMPTON. 


London Address: 109, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Telepbone: Hotsorn 1091. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Dryosso, Westcent, Lonpon.” 





Telegrams: “Evans, WoLVERHAMPTON.” 
Notional Telephone No. 39. 









Please apply for Catalogue No. 8. 
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Pig. 705 “SINGLE RAM” Fig. 598. « CORNISH” STEAM- .PUMP For Pig 685. * ‘ RELIABLE” ‘STEAM PUMP ‘FOR Fig. 712, “‘ DOUBLE-RAM" 
STEAM-PUMP, BOILER FEEDING, &c. TAR AND THICK FLUIDS, STEAM-PUMP, 
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COMPRESSORS 


MICHELL PATENT CRANKLESS TYPE 
The Last Word in Mechanical Efficiency 
OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES :— 


Positive Reciprocating 
Type, yet without Crank 
or Connecting Rods. 






Small Space. 

Wide Variation of Speed 
and Volume. 

Constant Pressure with 
Varying Volumes. 

High Speed. Steady Discharge. No Vibration. Suitable for Direct Electric Drive. 


An Ideal Plant for transmitting Coke Oven Gas for Town Supply. 





Also Makers of —Vertical Enclosed Type Compressors, Rotary Compressors, Boosting Fans, &c. 


Sanaa 


GEO. WALLER & SON, Ltd. stroup,™ étos: 








Telegrams: “WALLER, BRIMSCOMBE.” Telephone: 10 BRIMSCOMBE. 
LONDON OFFICE: 149-150, PALACE CHAMBERS, S.W. 1. Telephone; 9476 VICTORIA. 
AGENTS FOR SCOTLAND - MESSRS. MILNE & MITCHELL, 75, BATH STREET, GLASGOW, C.2. 














GEORGE ORME & CO. 


(Branch of Meters Ltd.), 


Atlas Meter Works, 
manera a PARK STREET, OLDHAM. 





“NEW CENTURY ” 


IMPROVED PATENT COIN 


PREPAYMENT GAS-METERS 


FITTED WITH DETACHABLE ATTACHMENTS. 
ARRANGED FOR ld., Gd., 1s., OR ANY OTHER COIN DESIRED. 





These Meters are giving Universal Satisfaction wherever adopted. 
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APEXIOR’. 





The only way to prevent 
Corrosion in Steam Turbines 


HE Steam Turbines of the British, 

U.S.A., and French Navies, as well 
as Turbines in the largest vessels afloat 
and in many power plants ashore, are 
coated with **‘ Apexior’’ Compound 
inside. Why? Because ** Apexior”’ 
is the only anti-corrosive known 
to give absolute protection for 
long periods to the internal parts 
of Turbines where destructive forces 
are always unusually severe. 


‘* Apexior’’ is applied like paint 
with a brush to the insides of Turbine 


Casings, to the Rotors, steam inlet and 
all steam pipes, and in many instances 
good results have been obtained by 
coating the blades also. The first 
application should be two coats of 
‘* Apexior,” after which a single 
coat or merely a touch up when over- 
hauling is all that is necessary to 
keep Turbines perfectly free from all 
forms of corrosion. 


Because of its abnormal spread- 
ing power and ease of application 
the cost of coating Turbines with 


‘* Apexior’”’ is negligible. 


Write for Descriptive Literature to Dept. G.J. 








J. DAMPNEY & C 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS 





OMPANY LIMITED. 


FOR METAL SURFACES 


et 


BRITANNIC WORKS, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
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For Perfect Street Lighting 


PARKINSON 


SERIES 


“Lead the Way” 


WITH MANTLES IN ALIGNMENT 
AND 


BURNERS ALUMINISED TO PREVENT 
CORROSION. 


W. PARKINSON & CO. 


Incorporated in Parkinson and Cowan (Gas Meters) Ltd. 


BELL BARN ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Cottage Lane, City Road, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
RAPHAEL STREET, CROMAC STREET, BELFAST. 





SEND FOR A TRIAL SAMPLE. ener 
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Gas Meters of all types. 
Test Holders and Test Meters. 
Street Lamps and Distance Controllers 


Pressure Recorders, Gauges, etc. 





Please write for Catalogue. 


Aidors Mastay 


EDINBURGH : : LONDON 
and BRANCHES 





3-LT. WET LEAKAGE METER 
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WALKER 
R.S.Jd. 
GUIDE FRAMING 


ECONOMICAL 


CONSTRUCTION 


AND IN 


MAINTENANCE 


C. & W. WALKER, 


LTD., 


DONNINGTON, 


Nr. WELLINGTON — SHROPS. 








AT WARWICK GAS WORKS. 








London Office - - - 70, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1- 
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ASHMORE, BENSON, PEASE, & Co., Lr. 
PARKFIELD WORKS, STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 
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EFFECTIVE 
INSTANTANEOUS 


IT IS A DEPENDABLE 
LIGHTER — NOT AN 
UNRELIABLE GADGET 


Nothing to 
go wrong ! 


THE SEVEREST & MOST EXHAUSTIVE 
TESTS HAVE ALREADY PROVED ITS 
GREAT UTILITY 









THE LIGHTER 
FITTED TO 


THE “SILO” FIRE 
D. 
65 €o 


[E43 53 GF, Ce 8 ed | & a od - 9 
es 





83-93, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 1 


Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, Dublin, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Cardiff, 
Leeds, Liverpool. 
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WINNING 


The NEWBRIDGE POSITIVE DISTANCE GAS 
SWITCH is winning. It has opened up a new phase 
in the history of gas—bringing domestic lighting 
up-to-date by the logical method — control from 
convenient points with reliable switches. 


Distance control of all indoor gas lighting by 
NEWBRIDGE Switches is the ONLY effective reply 
to the “convenience” associated with electricity and 
removes the stigma that gas lighting is out of date. 


The achievement of universal switching depends 
largely upon the efforts of individual Gas Under-. 


takings. NOW is the time to see that YOUR 


consumers are informed of this new development of 
gas lighting—to instal NEWBRIDGE Switches and 
retain your lighting load. 


OVER 900 GAS WORKS ARE BUYING 
NEWBRIDGE GAS SWITCHES REGULARLY 


EXAMPLES :— 


A. Fitted 5000 Switches between May and 
September. 


B. Fitted 1000 during Summer. Just placed 
large contract for all Winter supplies. 


C. Organised a special lighting campaign with 
NEWBRIDGE Switch as main feature. 
Che result—ordered 2000 switches in 


six weeks. 








D. Hiring switches to consumers in large numbers. 





START A CAMPAIGN IN YOUR DISTRICT. 
SEND US YOUR ORDER NOW. 


The symbol 
of 










' Specify NEWBRIDGE GAS: | 
: CONTROLLERS for street and 
: shop window lighting control. 
: Catalogue post free upon request. ; 


modern 
gas lighting. 


THE HORSTMANN GEAR COMPANY Ltp., 


ee AUTOMATIC LIGHTING ENGINEERS eat 
Weston Bath 19. NE W BRIDGE WORKS BATH Horstmann SRath. 
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39, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 


SAML CUTLER & SONS, LTD., 39, Victoria 


Cc. & W. WALKER, LTD., Wellington, Salop. 
ASHMORE, BENSON, PHASH, & OCO., LTD., 
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KLONNE SYSTEM OF DRY SEAL GASHOLDER. | 
24 HOLDERS ERECTED OR IN COURSE OF ERECTION 











SEND YOUR ENQUIRIES TO :— | 


DRY GASHOLDERS L®: 








LICENSED MANUFACTURERS :— 

NEWTON CHAMBERS & CO., LTD., Thorncliffe 
Ironworks, Nr. Sheffield. 

THOS. PIGGOTT & CO., LTD., Atlas Works, 
Spring Hill, Birmingham. 

THE HORSELEY BRIDGE & ENGINEERING 
Co., LTD., Tipton, Staffs. 


St., Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Stockton-on-Tees. 
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‘RE GAL’ 


Gas Fires 


jen beauty of design and high 
quality of finish, Arden Hill's 
“Regal” Gas Fires are in a class 
of their own. 


Perfect in combustion and heat dis- 

tribution, “ Regal’’ Gas Fires have 
WN SH) many features to recommend them. 
erararananencianive i 

lalelalay 08, 01k In addition to the proved benefits 

: of the “Injector Ventilator,” these 


gas fires have additional advantages 


in the “Beam” (Trade Mark) 





Supplied in black and a number Radiants. 
of Special Metallic finishes. New 
Season's list on Application. The adoption of “Regal” Gas Fires 


with the “Beam” Radiant offers 
the following definite advantages— 
without any sacrifice of heating 
power, thermal efficiency, or inter- 
changeability :— 


1. A “softer” heat, with a sen- 
sation of greater comfort, is 
attained. 


2. A brighter fire, more attractive 
in appearance, results. 


3. The fire heats up more rapidly. 


A 








ARDEN HILL & Cco., ACME WORKS, ASTON, BIRMINGHAM (Radiation Ltd. Proprietors) 
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A machine of distinction 





— 





Soe 














Special features and unique advantages 


render the Whessoe Rotary Washer-Scrubber 


a machine of particular distinction. 
| EIGHT OF THE OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 
o 
| 1. Design of the washing surfaces gives 5. External liquor connections giving com- 
the maximum area for extraction. plete control of liquor flow throughout the 
2. Washing bundles (a special type) are machine. 
Oo removable if necessary for cleaning. 6. The “Telescopic Sliding Ring” gives 
| 3. Minimum back pressure obtained by automatic adjustment for wear. 
the basic design of the machine and the 7. The absolute silence in operation is 
construction of correctly proportioned gas obtained by machining and fitting all parts 
5 ways. with the utmost accuracy. 
4. High liquor strengths in ammonia wash- = 8. = Special engine and worm drives, external 
ing — high efficiency in naphthalene and bearings, and other features based on the 
benzol extraction. highest standard of mechanical engineeriny. 
Fl Please write for particulars or literature to : 
Head Office and Works - DARLINGTON 
1 London Office - - 25, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 1 








ccm at 


Oe I00c ——— | 


She; 








[THe W/HESSOE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING COMPANY iro] 
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“WILLIAMS’ 


Lamp Suspender 4 
IDEAL ROAD LIGHTING 


o> “ Simplicity 
& 
Safety 











TAe 
“St. VINCENT” 











GAS 


Always On GAS HEATING 


for SHOWROOMS, SHOPS, HOTELS, 
CINEMAS, CHURCHES, HALLS, Etc. 




















ia OR h ll cl f buildi 
. ) eating all classes of buildings 
First Cost Wright’s  ‘“ Regulo”’-controlled Gas 
Radiators are frequently specified by 
Suitable f, architects. These Radiators are complete 
sy: gt heating units in themselves, brought into 
TRAM or put out of commission in a moment and 
4 need no attention while in use. The 
=] STANDARDS ‘Regulo” automatically maintains the 
YOUR ENQUIRIES SOLICITED radiators at an even temperature and 


avoids wastage of gas. 
R. A. WILLIAMS, 7, Colne Rd., BURNLEY ie *He Giieik” ao ee Ome « 


specially shaped copper reflector which, 
when the Radiator is in use, gives a 
cheerful and distinctly attractive. effect. 


This Radiator is not ‘‘ Regulo ’’-controlled, 
- le he but is fitted with a governor. 


Wright’s ‘“‘ Regulo”- controlled Gas Radiators 
dre made in a number of sizes and supplied 














for Spray Guns for all purposes, 
Pressure and Gravity Feed 


Containers, Air Regulators, Air in black, mahogany, or old gold finishes. 
Compressors and Receivers, 
Air and Fluid Tubing, Spray A new edition of the “Loops of Heat” 


3ooths and Exhaust Fans. WRIGHT'S booklet is now available, and can be 


had on application to“ J R" Debartment. 


“REGULO- CONTROLLED 





John Wright & Co, Essex Works, Aston, Birmingham 





Go to Aerograph for complete 
Finishing Plants from the 
smallest hand-operated outfit 
to the largest industrial in- 
stallations, including cleaning 
and preparatory equipment of 
all kinds. 


Let us solve your “finish” 
problems—write now, without 
obligation, to 











AEROGRAPH CO., Ltd. jf Tre " ‘ Tae “ 
48, Holborn Viaduct, St. MARTIN St. BERNARD 
London, E.C.1. JOHN WRIGHT & CO. 





Radiation Limited. Proprietors 








$$$ 
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DRAYION 


Automatic Pressure 
and Vacuum Regulators 


for Gas Works. 


The clean, simple construc- 
tion of Drayton Regulators 
is the essence of their 
success. Infinite care and 
Drayton Pressure #21 patience has been expended 
Regulator showing in refining the design from 
sochenien ben. the first conception to the 
present amazing combination 

of extreme sensitiveness and 
Drayton Pressure 


— — ample operating power. Operated Cylinder 


and Control Valve 















Controlling Gas Pressures 
generally. 


Drayton Regulators are for actuation by 
Control of Steam Pressure 
(for the steaming of 


supplied for the follow- Regulator. 
The DRAYTON REGULATOR 
Pil a ee ee —— 
WEST DRAYTON MIDDLESEX 
vertical retorts). 


ing purposes :— 
Retort House Governor, 

Gas ratio Regulator. 

Automatic control of epee 


Exhauster control. 
eens cry temperature. 
gle "a ge 




















~~ 





Strong, durable, and __ brilliant, 
“Ironclad” Mantles possess all 
the qualities demanded by modern 
public lighting service. They are 
subjected to careful tests before 
leaving the factory. “ Ironclads” 
provide reliable street illumination 
at low maintenance costs. Samples 


“IRONCI 4 =’ will gladly be sent on request. 


GAS \ MANTLES 
LIGHTING TRADES LTD. 
& THE WELSBACH LIGHT CO.,LTD. 


30°51, FARRINGDON ST... LONDON ..E.C-4 
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Lllustration shows 
Wilsons ** Nex 
Chef” Grilles 
mounted on por- 
celain enamelled 
stand. The lutte) 
is made a conve- 
nient height for 
use and adds con- 
siderably to the 
advantage of the 
Griller inworking. 


Wilsons 


NEW CHEF 


Is specially suitable for Hotels and 
Boarding Houses. This appliance is 
thoroughly efficient for both Grilling 
and Toasting, the actual area available 
on the grid for this purpose being 
15 in. X 12 in. 200 slices of bread 
cut from 2 lb. loaves can be toasted in 
one hour, the consumption of gas being 
50 cubic feet. 


The Griller is heated by two burners, 
each separately controlled. Half of the 
grill can be employed if desired. 


The whole of the working parts are 
instantly removable for cleaning. 


Finished in high grade porcelain enamel 
and can be supplied on convenient 
stand, as illustrated above. 


WILSONS & MATHIESONS L” 


Carlton Works, Armley, Leeds 


(Radiation®Ltd. Proprietors.) 
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HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW [> 


LABOURLESS | Sot. | CARBURETTED 
AUTOMATIC | S'S | WATER-GAS PLANT! 


Self-Operating | 


th 
™“s 
+ 


—, 








Self-Charging Water-Gas Generator : 


Automatic Charging and Distributing of the Fuel, without interruption of the gas 
making process, eliminates coking labour, increases capacity, and ensures constant conditions 
of maximum efficiency in tops of generator and carburetter. 


Self-Clinkering and Self-Steaming Water-Gas Generator: 


Throughout the history of Water-Gas, Clinkering has been the great bugbear, aggregat- 
ing per Generator several hours daily of arduous labour, and causing corresponding loss of 
capacity, waste of fuel, wear and tear on plant and tools, and general disorganization and 
uncleanliness. All previous attempts to eliminate or ameliorate it having failed, strenuous 
Hand -Clinkering had come to be regarded as the inherent defect of the Process. Now, 
however, even with Carburetted Water-Gas, the H. & G. Self-Clinkering and  Self-Steaming 
Generator Completely Eliminates All Clinkering Labour, Tools, Trouble and Expense, while 
automatically providing Steam for the Generator. In co-operation with their Automatic Fuel 
Charger and Distributor, it maintains constant conditions of maximum efficiency throughout 
the fuel-bed without circulation of cooling water, or waste of heat, water or steam; on the 
contrary, it conserves for steam production heat formerly lost. It minimizes the carbon in the 
clinker automatically discharged from the Generator. It achieves perfect distribution of the 
generator air-blast. It does not require periodical repairs to linings, as in the case of other 
water-gas generators. No fire-tools are required; the fuel-bed 1s never disturbed. 


Self-Steaming Water-Gas Plant: 


By making Waste-Heat Steam Generators a corporate part of H. & G. Water-Gas 
Generating Plant, the steam for the entire Plant and a surplus for other purposes are 
produced without cost. Moreover, im addition to saving all boiler fuel and labour, these 
Steam Generators (unlike independently fired boilers) do not require house, setting or 
chimney, or fuel and ash handling apparatus. 


Self-Operating Water-Gas Plant: 


H. & G. Safety Automatic Operation eliminates gas-making labour, substitutes 
mechanical perfection for human fallibility in the regulation of the operating routine, minimizes 
the cyclical extremes of temperature in the fuel-bed, improves the fuel and oil efficiencies, and 
increases the capacity of the Plant—a// while ensuring the Safety of the Process, 


pm pm oO pm ( 


(Patents granted or applied for in the various Countries.) 


HUMGLAS HOUSE, CARLISLE PLACE (Victoria), LONDON, S.W.1. 
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Meters—Hibberd,C.E.. .... . 

Retorts for Oil Gas—West, F. J., West, E., 
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F: ae 

Pressure Regulators— Becker, A. Cc. 
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A 
WATER HEATER 
WITH A 
DEFINITE PURPOSE 


GENERAL, 


MIM 





ERSION 


Indirect Walter 


Hiealer 


For Shrowroom purposes fur- 
ther supplies of our new folder 
“The Secret of a Cheap and 
Abundant Supply of Hot 
Water” will be forwarded 


on application. 


Gscadle Ss: wile a Manchin 


GAS APPLIANCES 


LIMMED 





Designed to overcome all Hard 
and Soft Water Troubles. 


Can be fitted to any existing 
Domestic Hot Water System and 
used independently or in conjunc- 
tion with the Range or Grate Fire. 
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GAS 
SERVICE 


{ 





ONE LINK 


FOR THE 
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A Glance at the Contents— 





B.E.S.A. Specification. 


Che British Engineering Standards Association have issued 
a British Standard Specification for high-carbon steel cylinders 
for the storage and transport of ** permanent gases.”’ 


Use of Exhaust Steam in Gas- Works. 


This subject is discussed by M. A. Pope lic t. who deals with 
the application of exhaust steam to the manufacture of pro- 
ducer gas, of water gas in vertical retorts, and of water gas 
in a water gus generator. 


Coke Oven Managers’ Association. 


Reports appear of the annual dinner of the Association held 
in Londen on Thursday last, and of a visit which the Associa- 
tion paid to the East Greenwich Works of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company on Friday. 


Presidential Address to the London Juniors. 

Mr. T. Uf. Prater, of Margate, in his Presidential \ddress 
to the London and Southern District Junior Gas Association on 
Friday last suggested that more attention should be paid to 
control of cracking in carbonization. 


Institute of Fuel. 


\n account is published of the annua! dinner of the Institut 
of Fuel, on which occasion many tributes were paid to the 
work of Sir David Milne-Watson, the President. His succes- 
sor in the chair will be Sir Hugo Hirst. 


Automatic Substitution of Gas for Electric Lighting. 

An interesting French Patent Specification is described in 
our Continental Notes to-day. The invention, due to M. 
Pourcel, comprises an arrangement which automatically turns 
on a system of gas lighting if the electric lighting supply fails. 


Reactivity of Cokes. 


A résumé is published of a lecture on this subject delivered 
on Monday last by Prof. J. W. Cobb, C.B.E., B.Sc., F.1.C., at 
the Sir John Cass Technical Institute. Coke reactivity, he 
said, should be determined under conditions approximating as 
nearly as possible to those under which the fuel is to be used. 


The Ceramic Society and Refractory Materials. 


The autumn meeting of the Refractory Materials Section 
of the Ceramic Society was held on Sept. 22, 23, and 24 at the 
Building Exhibition, Olympia, London—Mr. W. J. Gardner, 
the Chairman of the Section, presiding. A review of a number 
of the papers read is given on a later page of this week's issue. 


National Tar Association. 


This is suggested by Mr. J. B. Deakin in his Presidential 
Address to the Coke Oven Managers’ Association. Suppose, 
he says, that by intelligent manufacture, propaganda, and sales- 
manship the tar industry secures the big majority of the orders 
for road requirements, there will still be a surplus of tar in the 
country—probably a large surplus. Then individual firms, or 
groups of firms, will continue to compete keenly for the road 
orders, and prices will be kept below an economic level. To 
combat this situation he suggests the formation of a national 
association composed of ali—or nearly all—the tar producers of 
the country. 


Nottingham Theft Conspiracy. 


To date nine men have been arrested in connection with 
this case. 


Death of Lord Brotherton. 


An obituary notice appears of Lord Brotherton, who died on 
Oct. 21 at Kirkham Abbey, Yorkshire. 


Street Lighting by Gas. 


Particulars are given of extended and standardized gas 
lighting of main roads in the areas of several South London 
Boroughs. 


Coke Breeze. 


A report of the discussion on Dr. E. W. Smith’s paper on 
‘* Coke Breeze,’’ which appeared in the ‘t JouRNAL " last week, 
is published to-day. 


Oil versus Coke. 
A discussion on the relative merits of oil and coke as 


fuels took place at the annual meeting of the Institute of Fuel 
on Wednesday last. 


Reflections of a Gas- Works Chemist. 


In a paper before the Western Junior Gas Association, Mr. 
K. L. Clark, Chief Chemist to the Weston-super-Mare Gaslight 
Company, discusses among other matters the sampling of coal. 
When considering coal purchases, he says, the most important 
information is obtained from the Fuel Research Board method 
of proximate analysis. This, combined with the coke index test 
and careful observation of the behaviour of a large sample on 
carbonization, gives data which will enable the value of the 
coal to be ascertained. The usefulness of the information ob- 
tained from small-scale test plants such as might be installed 
by smaller companies is controversial. The expense incurred 
to install such a plant, assuming the figures are reliable, will 
be more justified when the market for tar, tar-products, and 
sulphate of ammonia becomes more remunerative. 
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EDITORIAL 


A National Nomenclature for 
Coke Sizes 


FoR many years it has been the policy of the ** JOURNAL ”’ 
to stress the importance of coke in relation to the pros- 
perity of the gas industry. The need for more carctul 
preparation of coke, more attractive salesmanship, and 
more research work on the improvement ol coke quality 
is well appreciated by the industry, and we do not pro- 
pose to discttss the general aspects to-day. 

ihe particular point we wish to raise is this—has not 
the time arrived when the gas industry should adopt a 
standard national nomenclature for all cokes sizes? The 
verading of coke into a number of different sizes is now 
largely adopted throughout the country. This has been 
one of the most important factors in the progress ¢ 
development of coke utilization. Equipment is being 
developed day by day which operates with maximum 
elherency with a certain size of coke Consumers are 
vetting used to employing a particular size of coke. The 
surest Way to ensure ontinuity ol sales 1s uniformity 
of product supplied. \t the present time coke reaches 
the consumer both through gas undertaking and through 
coal and coke merchants. Has the consumer any cer- 
tainty that he will get a coke of constant sizing— 
especially if he buys indiscriminately from diffgrent 
sources, or buys from different localities ? 

In his paper to the Institute of Fuel which appeared 
in our issue last week, Dr. E. W. Smith urged that there 
should be standardization of nomenclature for coke breeze, 
especially with regard to the sizing of coke breeze. He 
pointed out that at one place a screened product } in. to 
1 in. is known as coke breeze—a fuel which is ideal for 
‘coke breeze *’ 


many purposes. Yet the phrase 


ally associated with a low-grade fuel and is in one part 


Is gene! - 


of the country known as ** coke ash’? and in another as 

coke ballast.’’ In its behaviour in many industrial 
equipments sereened breeze is as different from breeze 
containing dust as ts the proverbial chalk from cheese. 
Yet there is no standard agreement on what constitutes 
s¢ reened breeze. 

We would theretore go a stage further than Dr. 
Smith, and make our plea for a national standard nomen- 
clature for all coke sizes. At the outset we would recog- 
nize the important work which has been done by the 
London Coke Committee on this matter, which has gone 
some way towards solving this problem in the London 
area. But we are trying to look at this matter from a 
national angle. There appear to us to be two main 
reasons why the definition of the various coke sizes differs 
from town to town. First, the grading of coke into dit- 
ferent sizes has been developed piecemeal. When it was 
decided to split up the coke below (sav) 24 in. into three 
sizes, three names had to be invented, and these were 
settled locally. Thus a number of names were established 
Secondly, it seems to us that vas 


_ 


for the same article. 
undertakings may have preferred a certain amount of flexi- 
bilitv in what constitutes a given coke grade, so that mar- 
ket demands could be balanced. We would suggest that 
lack of uniformity in the size of material supplied has been 


the source of many of the complaints which have been 


made against coke. The Gas Regulation Act has mace 
it necessary for each gas undertaking to decide what 
calorific value gas it will supply, and then to conform 
strictly to that quality. Has not the consumer equal right 
to expect that the various coke grades will be standard 
in their quality? It is too big a subject to discuss stan- 
dard ash and moisture contents, but at least the gas in- 
dustry can ensure that the purchaser knows what size 
of coke he is buving, and gets what he asks for. 

Is it possible to obtain a standard nomenclature which 
will be satisfactory to the industry as a whole? We 
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NOTES 


believe this to be the case It will 


I undoubtedly requir 
much careful discussion, and we regard the whole subject 
of such importance that we are going to have the temerity 
to rush in’? with our We do this in the 


hope that the ** angels “* will at their Jeisure avail them- 


‘ sugvestions. 
selves of our columns to discuss this matter, and thus 
vive the whole industry the value of their views. 

Our suggested standard coke nomenclature reads some- 


thing as follows : 


Large coke Over 24 in. 

Broken coke é ° 24 in. to 14 in. 
Nut coke 11 in. to # in. 
Bean coke . 3 + in. to 4 in. 
Coke breeze 5 in. to Oo in. 
Screened breez Sin. to + in. 
Coke dust . . ! in. to Oo in. 


Phe above list looks obvio is, and la king in originality. 
We may be overwhelmed with indignant correspondents 
who are using this nomenclature. We hope so; but we 
feel that two or three of the names are being employed, 
but not the logical sequence from largest to smallest. 
Such a classification would help the purchaser to’ memorize 


the size of coke he requires. 


In many cases he employs 
coke as substitute for coal, and has got used to the 
size which he may expect, to find fuels termed nuts ”’ 


We also think that any standard nomen- 


se 


and ** beans.”’ 
clature should contain a series of sufficiently close grad- 
ings so that there will be no desire to subdivide them 


further. The above suggestion also makes it clear that 


small coke, } in. to 4 in., provided it is carefully screened, 
is a thoroughly good fuel for many purposes, and should 
not be termed as being in the breeze class. It is also to 
be noted that distinctions are drawn between coke breeze, 
serecned breeze, and coke dust. 

The problem of the standardization of coke nomencla- 
ture must be settled by the official organizations of the 
vas industry, and we raise the matter in these columns 
because of our conviction that such standardization would 
have a far-reaching influence upon the subject of coke 


sales and the consequent prosperity of the industry. 


Tar Revenue 


Last month, in the William Young Memorial Lecture, 
Sir Arthur Duckhoam observed that, 1f we could raise the 
price of tar by £1 per ton, the annual revenue of the 
gas industry would be increased by nearly one million 
pounds; and he expressed the opinion that we are not 


doing as much research work on tar as is necessary. 
With this opinion we are in agreement, particularly in view 
of the remarks of Mr. J]. B. Deakin in his Presidential 


\ddress to the Coke Oven Managers’ Association on 
Thursday last, which will be found in later columns of 
our issue to-day. Mr. Deakin states that in this country 
there is a limited, but still potentially large, outlet for 
tar for road-making: and road-dressing purpose, but that 
when this demand is satished there will be a surplus of 
tar. Regarding this surplus, he suggested that it might 


> 


be used as fuel to substitute both coal and fuel oil. We 
think that before tar should have to meet with this outlet, 
great activity should be devoted to other more remunera- 
tive channels, such as the uses of its products as pre- 
servative coatings, paints, and so on; the possibilities in 
these directions are yet to be realized. 

The fact remains, however, that the production of tar 
in Great Britain is about 2 million tons, derived from the 
gas and coking industries in an approximate proportion 
of 2 to 1—not, we believe, the fifty-fifty ratio mentioned 
by Mr. Deakin—and that only about three-quarters of 
a million tons is employed for road purposes. Another 
fact 1s that over a quarter of a million tons of foreign 


asphalt and bitumen is imported annually and, to our 
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mind, unnecessarily. This is a potential increased out- 
put for tar; and the load can be gained, provided that 
in al! instances a tar of uniform quality is offered which 
conitorms to the requirements of the users. In this direc- 
tion the paper by Messrs. Chadder and Spiers which was 
published in the ** JOURNAL" a fortnight ago Is bound 
to be of great assistance. <A still further tact—it was 
mentioned by Sir David Milne-Watson some months ago 

is that, despite the enormous expenditure annually in- 
curred, the roads of the country are yet inadequate to 
meet the growing demands made upon them; and there 
is, therefore, a continually expanding outlet for road tar. 
In other words, the present utilization of one-third of 
the total production of tar by the 
tries for road purposes is not static. 


gas and coking indus- 

Suppose, says Mr. Deakin, that by intelligent manu- 
facture, propaganda, and salesmanship the tar industry 
secures most of the orders for road requirements, there 
will still be a surplus of tar in this country—probably a 
large surplus. Then individual firms, or groups of firms, 
will continue to compete keenly for the road orders, and 
prices will be kept below an economic level. To combat 
this situation, he suggests the formation of a national 
association composed of all tar producers—with the em- 
phasis on the ** producers.’’ Such an association would 
‘*determine not only the selling price of road tar, but 
also the proportion of the crude tar which was to be con- 
verted into road tar. The remainder of the tar, after 
supplying the demands of the pitch and creosote market, 
should then be burnt as liquid fuel, either by the pro- 
ducers themselves, or by their customers.’’ We believe 
that imported bitumen and asphalt will determine the 
selling price of road tar; but we interpret Mr. Deakin’s 
meaning as applying to the price which each producer, 
according to market conditions, may charge for a defined 
quantity of road tar which shall represent a defined per- 
centage of his total make of crude tar. How would such 
a plan affect the small gas undertakings with no tar- 
treatment plant? However, there is a lot to be said for 
an effective co-operative organization of producers. We 
recollect Dr. E. W. Smith’s remarks at the mecting 
of the Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Association, 
reported in the ‘* JouRNAL*’ last week. He said that 
research and development schemes for the better market- 
ing and utilization of tar ought not to be left to any one 
cone ern—either a gas company ora contracting company 
and he urged that the Institution of Gas Engineers 
or the National Gas Council should supervise the research 
which could be carried out. Whether the work is done 
in the laboratories of gas companies—and this applies, 
of course, to coke oven undertakings—or in central 
laboratories, the organizations mentioned, he suggested, 
should undertake the responsibility of directing it. 





In his Presidential Address, Mr. Deakin refers to 
problems other than the question of tar production and 
marketing; and his observations on coke and ammonia 
are to the point. The coke oven industry is at present 
suffering from the depression in the iron and steel trade 
in a transitional period between small unit working and 
rationalization; but when reorganization has been com- 
pleted, the results of the developments in coke preparation 
will be felt. Mr. Deakin says that, by better cleaning 
and blending of coals, by the more uniform heating in 
modern coke ovens, and by more careful sizing of coke, 
““we shall, in the future, produce more iron per ton of 
coke than we have done in the past.’’ In this connec- 
tion, we are reminded of Sir David Milne-Watson’s 
Presidential Address to the Institute of Fuel last week. 
Speaking of the work of Dr. Kurt Rummel (who will 
receive the Melchett Medal next January), he remarked 
that Dr. Rummel’s system of co-ordination of research, 
managerial experiences, costing methods, and so on, and 
the training of fuel engineers had in a few years borne 
fruit in a remarkable saving of fuel, amounting to no 
less than 15 p.ct. of the fuel used per ton of the finished 
product over the whole German iron and steel industry. 
Finally, in regard to sulphate of ammonia—at present 
almost an unremunerative bye-product—Mr. Deakin ex- 
presses the hope that our chemists will perfect a simple 
and economic method of fixing ammonia with a sulphur 
radicle prepared directly from the sulphuretted hydrogen 
in crude coke oven gas. 


Suggestions 
in view of Mr, Deakin’s observations on surplus tar, a 
section of the Presidential Address of Mr. T. H. Prater 
to the London and Southern District Junior Gas Associa- 
iton is of extreme interest. It deals with the mechanism 
of cracking in carbonization. As a result of many tests 
with a modified Gray-King assay apparatus, Mr. Prater 
established that the gaseous thermal yields obtained in 
everyday full-scale working ‘*‘do not nearly approach 
the results we could obtain, and that this difference is 
almost entirely due to lack of cracking control.’’ Crack- 
ing necessarily decreases the tar yield; but the author 
observes that, if the whole of the tar was cracked, and 
gave only cight additional therms of gas, it would be a 
highly profitable proposition with the tar market as it 
is to-day. ‘This suggests a possible outlet for the ‘* sur- 
plus *’ referred to by Mr. Deakin; certainly it would be 
better than burning the tar as fuel. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Prater mentions a patent in connection with coke 
oven operation which claims the advantages of increased 
gas yield by placing a layer of small coke on top of the 
coal charge. The rate of heat penetration through the 
coke layer is greater than through the coal, so that the 
coke layer soon becomes heated to a temperature sulficient 
to exercise a cracking effect on the gases evolved from 


the slowly heated coal. This may be regarded as semi- 
controlled cracking. Another patent, described in the 


** JouRNAL”’ last year (Vol. 185, p. 49), features the 
passage of coal gas as produced in a vertical retort 
through a similar heated chamber filled with low-grade 
coke. Mr. Prater also points to modern developments 
in oil-cracking plants, which are now recorded as having 
successfully treated coal tar and water gas tar. There 
is obviously no need for pessimism about the future pros- 
pects of tar. Regarding ammonia, Mr. Prater suggests 
that, failing the discovery of a method of combining the 
sulphur in the gas with the ammonia, there may be a 
way out by the employment of equipment which has been 
developed to crack ammonia by passing it over an ex- 
ternally-heated catalyst which reverts the ammonia to 
hydrogen and nitrogen. 

Mr. Prater’s address, which is published on later pages 
of this issue of the ** JourNAL,”’’ is full of suggestions 
Which are deserving of close study, and several of his 
observations are worthy of emphasis. In the cracking 
tests to which reference has already been made, the actual 
thermal increase, due to controlled cracking, was, with 
coals trom Durham, Yorkshire, and Derbyshire, between 
ten and fifteen therms per ton; and the tests demonstrated 
again that the value of a unit of volatile matter in one 
coal is not equal to the corresponding unit in another 
coal, and that there is a corresponding difference in the 
facility with which the volatile products suffer secondary 
decomposition. Also the figures given by the author 
illustrate the futility of basing coal values on volatile 
matter. Mr. Prater has a good deal to say on the heating 
of setiings and on coke. On the latter subject, he sug- 
gests that verticals using a ‘washed nut coal, though 
producing what we call an ideal fuel, are not generally 
productive of the ideal fvel from the viewpoint of the 
domestic consumer. This is due to the low specific gravity 
of vertical coke, which is a defect when it is used as fuel 
for small hot-water boilers which it is desired to keep 
light overnight. ‘‘ I] am aware,’’ says Mr. Prater, ‘ of 
consumers who definitely prefer a horizontal coke of 
75 p-ct. carbon to a coke with go p.ct. carbon produced 
in steamed verticals. This preference is due to the fact 
that with horizontal coke more actual carbon can be 
harged into the fire with one filling, and is in spite of 
the higher reactivity of the vertical coke and the resulting 
ease of ignition.’’ The author also speaks of the useless- 
ness of advocating different sizes of coke for different 
purposes by mention of linear measurement only—the 
measurement referring to the size of the hole through 
which the coke has passed. He suggests that the dimen- 
sions such as # in. to 14 in. should refer to the linear 
measurements of square meshes on a jigging screen, and 
that if a rotary screen with round holes is used the sizes 
should be increased by about 50 p.ct. if comparable grades 
are required. 

In the brief space at our disposal we cannot, of course, 
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al with the whole of Mr. Prater’s address, but we call 
attention to his ideas on correspondence tuition, on the 
echnical Press, and on water gas plants. 
** Even 


alue of the 
\s for the first, he 
a student at evening classes who lacks the 
s almost sure to be a failure; a student by correspond- 
really keen will make use of the laboratory 
facilities which are available in every works, and will thus 


‘* will to learn.”’ 
‘ will to learn ’ 


stresses the 


enee Wo 1s 


inake up for the one failing of correspondence tuition— 
We modestly refrain from 


manipulation of apparatus.’ 
In regard to the third, 


comment on the second point. 
he says that one of the drawbacks to the greater adoption 
eas plants is the noise produced during their 
operation; and he mentions a ‘much improved positive 
lower which has proved itself reliable and comparatively 


of water 


silent."" This is in action at the Margate Gas-Works. 
Finally, we must say that we were glad that at the meet- 


ing of the London Juniors Mr. Prater asked authors to 
condense their papers as far as possible, for only in this 
wav can the maximum benefit be derived from them. 
\angling a couple of quotations, we would say to authors : 
lf brevity be the soul of contributions, write on. 


The Institution Benevolent Fund 


striking figures were quoted in an editorial not 


SOMI 
which appeared in the first issue of the ** JOURNAL 
published this month, when we ventured to add our ap- 
peal to that of Mr. C. Valon Bennett, of Rochester, on 
behalf of the Benevolent Fund of the Institution of Gas 
the Committee of Management of which 
he is a member. It was felt by the Committee, and 
with the best of reasons, that the Fund at the present time 
is not commensurate with the importance of such a body 
as the Chartered Institution of Gas Engineers, and Mr. 
Bennett undertook to endeavour to obtain 
further subscribers. He had an ample field in which to 
work, inasmuch as while at the end of 1g29 the member- 
ship of the Institution was 1405, of this number only 
518 subscribed to the Fund. The total amount received 
during that year by way of subscription was no more than 
£342; while in the same time there was expended in 
srants a sum ol 4,540. 

lf the times are hard for those who are in the enjoy- 
ment of a’ regular substantial income, what must they 
be for those who have no such mainstay? Though the 
necessitous in certain paths of life appear to have little 
difficulty in drawing attention to their plight, there is a 
vast amount of suffering in other directions which is 
passed by unheeded. The gas industry, like others, has 
examples of the latter kind, and in these cases the Insti- 
tution Benevolent Fund might mean anything. — Just 
how much it can mean, however, depends upon the sub- 
and, as shown, the number of these is, un- 
happily, very far below what it would be if every mem- 
ber of the Institution did his duty. We are, of course, 
mindful of the fact that there are various collective con- 
tributions, but the number of individual subscriptions 
should be little influenced by these. 

As the figures quoted indicate, at the end of last year 
about one-third of the members subscribed to the Fund; 
and Mr. Bennett addressed a personal appeal to practic- 
ally the remaining two-thirds, every letter being accom- 
panied by a stamped addressed envelope. A laborious 
and somewhat expensive task this, but one that should 
surely bear good fruit! This so far has been the result : 
:xactly one out of every seven letters so sent out has 
produced an additional donor or subscriber; while only 
about one person out of every six addressed has sent 
any reply at all to the appeal. What is to be done about 
this extraordinary state of affairs? Everything spent 
on postage is so much loss for the already too slender 
Fund, or Mr. Bennett would have sent out reminders 
to those who have not answered. It is hoped, however, 
that this note may prove an equally effective ‘‘ jor,’’ for 
it will doubtless be seen by practically the whole of those 
from whom Mr. Bennett is so anxious to hear. To date 
the monetary result of the appeal is insignificant; and 
the need is great. 

The gas industry is not a poor one, and it has suffered 
less than many others from the prevailing world depres- 


Engineers, of 


personally 


seribers, 
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sion. Does not sheer gratitude—apart from any othe 

feeling—urge us to hold out a helping hand to those who 
have fallen by the wayside, and are unable to assist them 
selves? The Committee of Management of the Fund 
desire to be put in a position to deal more adequate! 

with the cases of hardship that come to their notice; and 
the members of the Institution can put them in that posi- 
tion. Surely nothing more need be said. There does, 
however, come to mind from long-past days of youth 
a drawing—was it among Thomas Hood’s work?—de- 
picting a very big man gazing upon a very small baby’s 
cofin, and soliloquizing: ‘* Alas, that may be my case 
to-morrow !”’ 


Safe Appliances 


He Supervisor of the American Gas Association Testing» 


Laboratory, Dr. F. E. Vandaveer, described this month 
a series of experiments which has been carried out in 
Cleveland to formulate standards of performance which 
shall ensure safety from the hazard of fire with gas appli- 
ances. Our industry is vitally interested in this matter, 
and attention to safety in use has, even in recent months, 
resulted in marked improvements in the design of gas 
heaters; the flue problem, bafflers on geysers, safe maxi- 
mum consumptions, and so on, are all phases of the same 
question—safety. And, says Dr. Vandaveer, safety was 
one of the prime motives resulting in establishment of 
the A.G.A. Laboratory. We believe that nothing other 
than a recognized central organization such as this can 
ensure safety and so quickly; and our 
readers will doubtless be interested to learn of what has 
already been accomplished by the Cleveland Laboratory 
in regard to one aspect of safety—the fire hazard. ; 

Every committee appointed by the American Gas 
Association to draft approval requirements for domestic 
gas appliances has included a requirement which strictly 
limits the temperature rise to which the adjacent walls 
and floor may be subjected by a gas-burning appliance. 
This test is specified to determine whether an appliance 
as ordinarily installed represents a fire hazard; it an- 
ticipates extreme operating conditions, and provides a 
considerable margin of safety. The A.G.A. ** Approval 
Requirements ’’ for all appliances state that the maximum 
temperature rise above room temperature shall not exceed 
go° Fahr. at points 6 in. from the back and sides of 
the appliance or on the floor beneath it when the appli- 
ance has been operating for one hour at a gas pressure 
half as much again as the normal. The temperature rise 
on the floor within 3 ft. of heaters of the radiant type 
is also limited to go° Fahr. It is recommended that ap- 
pliances be placed 6 in. or more from walls or floors, 
but they often have to be positioned much closer. Experi- 
ments showed, however, that, though the wall temperature 
naturally increases rapidly as (sav) a gas range is set 
closer to it, a range which just fails to meet the require- 
ments at 6 in. has still a factor of safety at a distance of 
2 in. from the wall. 

The investigation described by Dr. Vandaveer will 
perhaps serve as a source of suggestion to the gas 
industry in this country; certainly the results obtained in 
America ought to be noted. Particularly interesting are 
the findings in regard to the effect of radiant heat on 
different floor materials. Tests were conducted at the 
\.G.A. Laboratory using the same gas fire under identical 
conditions placed on concrete, asphalt composition, wood, 
and linoleum floors. Temperature readings obtained on 
concrete and asphalt composition floors were in close 
agreement. On the linoleum floor, temperatures aver- 
aged approximately 8° higher than on concrete; and on 
wood they averaged practically 22° Fahr, higher than on 
concrete. Wood was selected by the American Gas 
\ssociation as the standard for all fire hazard tests. 
According to the-requirements, ‘‘ the floor shall be made 
of 1-in. tongue and groove oak flooring, painted with clear 
varnish, and laid over a 1-in. white pine flooring with 
one thickness of building paper between.’’ In this way, 
floor temperatures obtained during the approval test are 
as high as would be obtained under any ordinary condi- 
tions in service. 

Our purpose in bringing this investigation to the notice 
of our readers is not to set out all the findings of the 


so adequately 
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work, but to emphasize the care which is being taken 
by our friends across the Atlantic to ensure, by recog- 
nized, co-ordinated standards of universal application 
throughout the United States, the satisfaction of the con- 
sumer and enhance the prestige of gas. Dr. Vandaveer, 
in his account, did not, of course, confine himself to the 
two tests for fire hazard which we have briefly indicated. 
He referred alse to safety pilots on gas boilers, safety 
controls on cookers, and so on, designed to obviate danger 
through explosion caused by an escape of gas which is 
really preventible; and he mentioned, among other things, 
that guards to prevent inflammable material from coming 
in contact with heated radiants and becoming ignited are 
provided on all Laboratory approved gas fires. It would 
be an excellent thing if we could co-ordinate more easily 
the safety clauses which apply to the gas apparatus and 
its method of fixing in Great Britain. 


Post Early 


EVERYONE is familiar with the exhortation to ‘* Post 
early"? which is so freely displayed about Christmas 
time, and it has been always recognized that its object 
is to assist the postal officials in the performance of a 
task of extraordinary difficulty. At Christmas any 
excuse or none is deemed sufficient for indulgence in the 
‘‘ writing habit;’’ but at other times, also, there is an 
ever-growing tendency to make use of the facilities 
offered by the Post Office, and here, again, it is largely 
a ‘‘rush-hour’’ load. So it seems that what is good 
for one season of the year should be equally so for others, 
But an exhortation which may be effective at lengthy 
intervals might lose its force if raised daily; for the cus- 
tom of leaving the whole of one’s mail until the last 
moment is firmly established. 

A material inducement might ease the situation, and 
such an inducement is suggested by Edwin Wells, in 
a book entitled ‘‘ Postal Reform,’’ which is published by 
the C. W. Daniel Company, 46, Bernard Street, London, 
W.C. 1. Postal reform is a matter not likely of accom- 
plishment without much opposition; but its advocates 
may derive much consolation from a study of history. 
When first it was proposed that coaches, which had long 
been used for carrying passengers and parcels, should be 
utilized for the conveyance of mails, on the grounds that 
these vehicles would provide a much faster, safer, and 
more efficient service, the Post Office Committee of 
Inquiry appointed to examine the scheme were ‘‘ unani- 
mously of opinion that the thing was totally impractic- 
able.’ The idea of thus replacing post-horses was, 
however, eventually carried into effect, and many big 
advantages resulted. Again, when uniform prepaid inland 
postage was proposed by Rowland Hill (instead of a 
charge according to distance, which was collected on 
delivery), the then Secretary to the Post Office predicted 
that the public would object to prepayment, and pro- 
nounced the scheme to be ‘“‘ fallacious, preposterous, 
utterly unsupported by facts, and resting on assumption.’”’ 
The comment of the Postmaster-General was that, ‘‘ of 
all the wild and visionary schemes which he had ever 
heard or read of, it was the most extraordinary.’’ When, 
too, the proposal was considered by a Parliamentary 
Committee, it was only the casting-vote of the Chairman 
which saved uniform inland postage. Looking back 
now, it is difficult to understand how either of the 
schemes referred to could ever have been objected to. 

In the book now before us—published with the per- 
mission of the Postmaster-General—the author shows 
that inland postal rates in this country are in essence 
the same to-day as they were three generations ago; that 
practically all postal matter is still treated as though it 
was equally urgent or non-urgent, despite the ever-in- 
creasing proportion of non-urgent correspondence; that 
as a result there are two great bursts of postal activity 
(one in the early morning and the other in the evening), 
besides much night work. The proposed reform, there- 
fore, would substitute for the existing four classes of 
postal matter (letters, postcards, printed papers, and late 
half-penny matter) two classes only—‘* Ordinary fur 
gent) correspondence, with rates and treatment. similar 
to letters at present; and ‘‘ Mid-day ”’ (non-urgent) mat- 
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ter, with cheap rates, to be posted during banking hours 
only, and to fall normally into the second delivery. 
Among the benefits to be derived from such simplifica- 
tion are claimed a better service for urgent correspond- 
ence, considerable financial advantage and_ greater 
security for the public, and improved conditions of em- 
ployment for postal workers, including the replacement 
of part-time by full-time labour. 

The matter is one on which it must be difficult for out- 
siders to form definite views; but the author of the book 
in question has clearly much inside knowledge, and he 
has stated a case which calls for the fullest consideration 
of those in authority. The non-urgent postal matter must 
now be a very, large proportion of the whole. 


Dealer Co-operation 


Ix the ** JournaL ”’ last week we outlined: the views of 
Mr. Alexander Forward, Managing Director of the 
American Gas Association, on this important practice, 
which is making such headway in the United States, and 
which will have to be discussed, we suggest, before long 
in this country. Since Mr. Forward delivered his address, 
two further advocates of dealer co-operation have con- 
tributed to the columns of current issues of the ‘‘ Gas Age- 
Record.’’ 

One of these contributors, Mr. J. H. Van Aernam, 
Merchandise Manager to the New York Power and Light 
Corporation, who speaks from long experience of co- 
operative work with both gas and electricity dealers in 
the area of his Company, discusses the broad principles 
of co-operative trading, which he regards as essential 
in the ‘* battle of industries.’’ What happens, he asks, 
when an old water heater, probably fired by coal, fails 
in some way? And he answers the question by remark- 
ing that the normal course taken by the householder is 
to call in a plumber. In such circumstances, if the gas 
company has adopted a policy to promote efficient 
heaters, sold at a price which makes for profit, and if 
the plumber has been encouraged to sell automatic water 
heaters, then he will suggest ‘‘ one of the better type of 
heaters;’’ and the suggestion that the housewife should 
purchase an automatic storage water heater in time of 
trouble is more acceptable then than the most convincing 
sales talk at the time she wanted curtains or blankets. 
Mr. Van Aernam makes it clear that it is not a question 
of *‘ courtesy ’’ so often extended by the big company 
to the small dealer, but a real co-operative plan whereby 
the rights of both may be mutually respected. Once a 
dealer realizes that by the leadership of a gas under- 
taking he can enjoy personal gain, he begins to sell 
ethicient apparatus only, and to fix them efficiently. 

To-day, generally speaking, the sales efforts of plum- 
bers and builders’ merchants are unrelated both to the 
policy of gas undertakings and also among themselves. 
This is a definite drawback; and we might with advant- 
age endeavour to weld the sales forces of gas under- 
takings and builders’ merchants, provided always that 
the latter work to specification and under supervision. 
The following quotation from Mr. Van Aernam is not 
without point : ‘‘ To develop co-operative advertising, ex- 
tend special terms to the plumbers, even to adjust the com- 
pensation of the utility salesmen so that friendly relations 
will not be strained, is only a part of the job. A retailer of 
glorified garbage cans and the black-yard revolving clothes- 
racks is furnished more selling arguments than we have 
given the plumber for the incinerator or laundry drier, 
although we scan the sales records and wonder why more 
are not sold by them.”’ 

The other contributor to whom we have referred is Mr. 
S. Jenks, Merchandise Sales Manager to the Northern 
Indiana Public Service Company, who details his Com- 
pany’s plan of dealer co-operation—a plan which, he 
maintains, is good for the Company, because, in addition 
to securing control of the general situation in formulating 
domestic water-heating policies, it provides further out- 
lets for sales of appliances on a businesslike basis; and 
it helps the dealer to do profitable trade while retaining his 
identity, and at the same time encourages him to push 
gas. As indicating the success of his plan, Mr. Jenks 
explains that, out of 1806 automatic water heaters in- 
stalled in one district of the Company last year, 530 were 
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sold to plumbers who fixed them on exactly the same 
Four 
years ago, it is questionable whether 125 seli-action water 
heaters were sold by all the plumbers in Indiana. The 
whole basis of any such scheme, states Mr. Jenks, must 
be appreciation by the gas undertaking that to them a 
gas appliance represents a revenue in use, while to the 


prices, terms, and conditions as did the Company. 


dealer it represents merely a profit on sale and fixing. 
Hence the scheme must be based on a series of bonuses. 
\ctually, the Indiana Public Company pay a 
plumber a bonus every time he removes a coal-fired water 
heater, and a bonus every time he omits to install such 
inspection 


Service 


an appliance, subject to the approval of the 
department of the Company. 

\s for the dealers, these are sclected in the same way 
as would a manufacturer choose them—their credit rating 
and their workmanship being taken into account. The 
Company list them in their advertising only so long as 
they display the Company's appliances—and these dis- 
play appliances are purchased by the dealers, and not 
consigned by the Gas Company. Co-operative advertis- 
ing is, of course, an important item in the sales cam- 
paign; and preliminary promotional work must be carried 
out by the gas undertaking. 





Progress of the Waterless Holder. 


The Waterless Gasholder Company, Ltd., have 


t list showing the progress which has been made in the in- 


published 


stallation of waterless holders from 1918 to September, 1430. 
In igiS there were six holders of this type, with a capacity of 


3,100,000 c.f. To-day there are cither installed or on order 


226 holders having a total capacity of over 604 million c.ft., 
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and ranging in size from under 50,000 ¢.ft. to 20 million e.ft. 
In regard to the countries where they have been adopted, Ger- 
United States comes next 


19, and Hol- 


many holds the lead with 92, the 


with 43, while Great Britain has 25, France 


land 10, 


Industrial and Domestic Smoke. 


Yesterday the Department of Scientific and Industrial 


Research published ** The Investigation of Atmospheric Pol- 
lution: Report on Observations in the year ended March 31, 
1929” (H.M. Stationery Office, Adastral House, 
W.C. 2; 3s. Od. net). An interesting section of the report 
deals with the relation of domestic to industrial smoke. This 
has been examined previously in London, and from that in- 
pollution of the city 


Kingsway, 


vestigation it appeared that the smolx 


consisted of about 2} parts of domestic smoke and 1 of indus- 


trial smoke. The subject was examined further in the year 


to which the latest report re lates, the place chosen being 


Glasgow, where five automatic filters are in operation. The 


method adopted for comparing industrial and domestic smoke 


the assumption that on Sundays industrial 


is based upon 
smoke is absent, while on week-days industrial and domestic 
smoke are both present. This, it is explained, is not strictly 


true, but it gives a fairly close approximation to the facts. 


smoke pollution represented by the 


On this assumption, the 
area between the week-day and the Sunday curves is that du 
to industrial pollution, and the ratio of this area to the area 


under the Sunday curve gives the ratio of industrial to 


ratio of domestic to industrial 


This 


domestic smoke. The average 
smoke on week-days for the fire centres is 3°59 to 5°71. 


shows that the relation must be a local one. 





OBITUARY 


LORD BROTHERTON, 

Lord Brotherton died on Oct. 21 at Kirkham Abbey, York- 
shire, at the age of 74. 

The eldest son of Theophilus Brotherton, a Manchester 
cotton manufacturer, Edward Allen Brotherton, states ‘* The 
Times,’ was bera on April 1, 1856. He was an original mem- 
ber of the Society of Chemical Industry, and owed much 
to its first Pre sident, Sir Henr\ Roscoe, whose classes he at- 
tended at Owens College, Manchester. At that time am- 
moniacal liquor was being produced at all gas-works in the 
country in rather a perfunctory manner. With the assistance 
of his friends, he established his first works at Wakefield in 
1878, where the manufacture of ammonia sulphate proved the 
starting point of his industrial career. The introduction of the 
ammonia soda process by the firm of Brunner Mond, at North- 
wich, created a demand for ammonia in the form of a concen- 
trated liquor; and of this opportunity he also availed himself. 
Then he satistied a demand from the wool washers for an am- 
monia which would replace other alkalis. Brotherton applied 
himself to the problem of producing pure ammonia direct from 
gas liquor, without the intervention of ammonia sulphate. He 
succeeded, and a pure solution of ammonia in water manufac- 
tured directly from the gas liquor became one of his Company's 
standard products. 

In 1893 an arrangement was made with the late 
Beilby by which the Cassel Gold Extracting Company acquired 
the rights to a process which he had worked out and patented 
for utilizing ammonia as the source of the nitrogen in cyanide 
by the interaction of ammonia, charcoal, and carbonate of 
potash. Brotherton became associated with the Cassel Com- 
pany, and his firm began to supply the Company with ammonia 
in 1895, and 14 vears later, in 1909, the contract quantity had 
reached 10,000 tons of 25 p.ct. ammonia liquor per annum. He 
was also concerned with products from crude coal tar, including 
creosote, piteh, carbolic crystals, and naphthalene and anthra- 


Sir George 


colour industry. 

During the war he rendered valuable assistance in the pro- 
duction of high ( xplosivs s. In IQI7 the Board of Trade « ffered 
for sale the works of the Mersey Chemical Company, which 
had been established in this country by a combination of Ger- 
man colour-producing firms for the working of some of their 
patented processes. Those works Lord Brotherton’s firm pur- 
chased, and there they have continued manufacturing to the 
present day. He was Lord Mayor of Leeds when the war broke 
out, and he raised and equipped the Leeds ‘‘ Pals ’’ Battalion 
(15th Battalion, The West Yorkshire Regiment), and paid the 
cost of feeding it while it was in training. He also returned to 
the Exchequer all the interest on his purchase of £500,000 War 
He was Mayor of Wakefield in 1902-3, and Conservative 


cene for the 


Loan. 


member for Wakelield from 1g02 (when his opponent was Mr. 
Philip Snowden) to 1910, and again from 1918 to 1922. He 
Was created a baronet in 1918, and was raised to the peerage in 
June, 1929. 

In 1927 Lord Brotherton gave the University ,of Leeds 
4£:100,000 to build a new library. He followed this by present- 
ing last June his magnificent private collection, to be housed in 
the new library. The foundation-stone of the new library was 
laid on June 24 last, and Lord Brotherton added a gift of 
‘ maintenance and administration. He was 
honorary LL.D. of Leeds, a Freeman of Leeds and Wakefield, 
J.P., and D.L. for the West Riding. Last July he was pre- 
sented with the Messel Medal awarded by the Society of Chemi- 
cal Industry. He leaves no heir. j ; 
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GEORGE COX. 
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Phe death has occurred of Mr. George Cox, Works Superin- 
tendent of the South Metropolitan Gas Company’s Bankside 
Works, at the early age of 55. The sad event took place on 
Oct. 17, at his home at 20, Westerdale Road, Westcombe Hill, 
East Greenwich, S.E. 10, after a comparatively short illness. 

Deceased entered the service of the Company, at their Bank- 
side Works, in 1893, where he received his early training. In 
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1903 he was appointed Carbonizing Superintendent at the East 
Greenwich Works—a position he held for some twenty years. 
In 1924 he received the appointment of Works Superintendent at 
Bankside, a post he held until the time of his death. 

The interment took place on Oct. 21 at Charlton Cemetery. 
A large number of co-partners from all the Company’s Stations 
were at the graveside, including the President, Dr. C. Car- 
penter, M.Inst.C.E., and many of the Technical and Commer- 
cial staff officials, by whom he was always esteemed a loyal 
friend, a true colleague, and a devoted servant of the Company. 

We extend to his widow our heartfelt sympathy in her sad be- 
reavement, 


Mr. Cuartes Ernest Witson, a Director of Wilsons & 
Mathiesons, Ltd., ironfounders, of Armley, Leeds, died at his 
home in Hesketh Road, Kirkstall, on Oct. 23. Mr. Wilson, 
who was in his 53rd year, was the eldest son of Mr. Henry 
Wilson, of Abbey Gorse, Kirkstall. He was a member of the 
Coronation Lodge of Freemasons. He leaves a widow and 
three sons. 

The death is announced of Mr. Frep AsuLey (68), of Wharf 
Road, Ellesmere, for 36 years Gas and Water Manager under 
the Local Urban Council. He retired two years ago and was 
succeeded by his son, Mr. Alan Ashley 


i. 


PERSONAL 


Councillor R. W. Epwarps, J.P., the Mayor of Aldershot, 
on his proposed re-election, has arranged to hold the Annual 
Mayoral Banquet on Friday, Nov. 14, at the Army Gymnasium, 
Queen’s Avenue, Aldershot. Mr. Edwards is Chairman and 
Managing Director of the Aldershot Gas, Water, and District 
Lighting Company. 





Mr. Cartes ArtTHUR GoopaLL, Managing Director of 
Messrs. Goodall, Clayton, & Co., Ltd., Gas Constructional 
Engineers, of Hunslet, is one of the three Conservative candi- 
dates in the Grossgates and Templenewsam Ward in the forth- 
coming Leeds municipal elections, which involve an entire re- 
constitution of the City Council owing to re-distribution of 
wards. Mr. Goodall was one of the founders of the Temple- 
newsam Ratepayers’ Association and before the war contested 
this district in the Rural District Council elections. During 
the war he rendered valuable public service on the Hunslet Food 
Control Committee. His firm, well-known as makers of ele- 
vating and conveying plant, employ between 200 and 300 men. 

The Newbury Corporation Gas Committee have appointed 
Mr. LEONARD Joun WEAVER, at present Assistant Engineer and 
Manager to the Dover Gas Company, as Engineer and Mana- 
ger of the Gas Undertaking. 

Messrs. Broadhead Constructions, Ltd., announce that Mr. 
Gro. H. Evitorr has been appointed Representative to the Com- 
pany. Mr. Elliott served his pupilage with Mr. John Young, of 
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the British Gas Light Company, Ltd., at the Hull Station, and 
afterwards acted as Assistant to Mr. Geo. Helps at Nuneaton 
and Mr. W. E. Dean at Exmouth. He was also Resident 
Engineer at the Flathouse Station of the Portsea Island Gas 
Company (now the Portsmouth Gas Company), for a consider- 
able period. 





Forthcoming Engagements. 


Oct. 30.—Gas Companies’ Prorecrion Association.—Mecting 
of the Committee, at 5, Victoria Street, S.W. 1, at 2 p.m. 

Oct. 31.—INsTITUTION OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS.—Lecture by 
Prof. W. A. Bone on “‘ High-Pressure Reactions.’’ 

Nov. 5.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN Disrricr Junior Gas As- 
SOCIATION.—Visit to Refractory Works, Woodall-Duckham 
Company, Stourbridge. 

Nov. 5.—MANCHESTER AND District JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION, 
—Visit to Messrs. R. & J. Dempster, Manchester. 
by S. Grime, of Bolton, ‘* Notes on Mainlaying.”’ 

Nov. 6.—MIDLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND MANA- 
GErRS.—Meeting at Grand Hotel, Birmingham, 2.30. 

Nov. 8—Scortisi Junior Gas AssociATION (EASTERN Di1s- 
TRICT).—Joint Meeting with Western District, Edinburgh. 
Address by Mr. D. Warden, of Dundee. 

Nov. 8.—ScorrisH Junior Gas AssociATiION (WESTERN Di1s- 
TRICT).—See Eastern District above. 

Nov. 11.—INstTITUTION OF Gas ENGINEERS.—Meeting of Educa- 
tion Executive Committee, 4 p.m., at 28, Grosvenor Gar- 
dens, S.W.1 

Mip_anp Junior Gas Associarion.—W. E. Benton 
on *‘ Oven Temperature Control and Design of a Bi-metal 
Thermostat.”’ 

Nov. 15.—ScottisH Junior Gas Association (WESTERN Dis 

TRICT).—Visit to Coatbridge Gas-Works. 

} ASSOCIATION OF GAS 
ManacGers (EASTERN District). 
Gardens, S.W. 1, at 2.30 p.m. 

Nov. 19.—Sociery or Britis GAs INDUsSTRIES.—Mecting of the 
Council in the morning at 56, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 

Nov. 19.—Socizry or Britisu Gas INbusTRiES.—Autumn 
General Meeting in London. 

Nov. 21.—SoUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF GAS 
ManaGers.—General Meeting in London. 

Nov. 21.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN Distric1 
SOCIATION. —]J. M. Webber, 
Gas-Works.”’ 

Nov. 21.—Scorrisu Junior Gas ASSOCIATION 
TRICT).—Visit to Beattie’s Bakery, Dennistoun, Glasgow. 

Nov. 24.—INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS.—Meetings of Execu- 
tive Committee, 2 p.m.; Finance Committee, 3.30 p.m. ; 
Council, 4 p.m.; at 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1 

Nov. 25-26.—INstTITUTION OF Gas ENGINEERS.—Autumn Meeting 
at the Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C. 2. 


Paper 


Nov. 








Nov. 





ENGINEERS AND 
Meeting at 28, Grosvenor 


ENGINEERS \AND 


Junior Gas As- 
‘ Electrical Plant as Applied t: 


(WESTERN D:s- 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Uniform Calorific Value. 


Sik,—Reflection on Mr. J. Mogford’s letter which appeared 
in your issue a fortnight ago indicates that a little further 


_ ventilation of this subject may not be unprofitable, and espe- 


cially as you, Mr. Editor, described that letter as a reply ‘* in no 
uncertain terms *? to my own contribution of Oct. 8, which, as 
the last ten lines indicate, was written without knowledge of 
what Mr. Mogford said at the meeting of the Wales and 
Monmouthshire Institution. Whatever disagreement may lie 
between us, it is not as a consequence of anything said in Mr. 
Mogford’s paper. 

As to my crucial theme—a national standard—Mr. Mogford 
evidently agrees that it is undesirable; anyway, he does not 
defend the proposal, but prudently limits his plea for uniformity 
to *‘ industrial districts working upon the same classes of coal,’ 
upon which limitation we are not necessarily in disagreement, 
and certainly not so long as the aim is kept to a voluntary 
basis. To that end Mr. Mogford’ Ss paper is valuable as promot- 
ing thought on the factors which fall for consideration in pro- 
moting uniformity. So long as the voluntary element is 
retained—i.e., any action taken remains for individual under- 
takings to say ‘* Yea’’ or ‘* Nay ’’—there is no harm in ex- 
ploring its possibilities. On the other hand, the mere proposal 
of a national standard is both vicious and misdirected. That 
this view commends itself to the gas industry generally is 
suggested by the fact that, subseque nt to my artic le, 
come forward to defend the national standard. 

As Mr. Mogford has shown, there are other things besides 
available coal supplies to be considered when determining what 
calorific value to declare. That is undoubtedly the reason why 


no one has 


South Wales undertakings have a variation from 400 to 500 
B.Th.l If each undertaking had precisely the same type of 
manufacturing plant and methods of operation, the adoption 
of a uniform “ area ”’ standard would be a comparatively simple 
matter. With such diverse systems of manufacture prevailing 
as Mr. Mogford itemized in his paper, it does seem that, with 
a variation on the lower figure (400) of 25 p.et., or on the 
higher figure (500) of 20 p.ct., the South Wales undertakings 
are not violently at cross-purposes with uniformity. My own 
conclusion on reading the paper was that Mr. Mogford had 
made out a very good case for the continuance of self-deter- 
mination, and that the justification therefore as set out in 
his paper far outweighed such evidence as he produced that 
‘** differences of from 50 to 1900 B.Th.U. are not conducive to 
progress in the industry.’’ At the same time, I do not carry 
criticism to the point of suggesting that, providing local con- 
dilions are safeguarded (as to equipment, disposal of coke, 
&c.), striving towards greater uniformity is not a worthy aim. 

In my view, the endeavour to get a straight line of pressure 
not merely at the works, but at the consumer’s meter, will be 
much more fertile of benefit than the quest of uniform calorific 
value, and will to a much greater degree eliminate complaints 
and induce greater efficie ney in gas usage. 

As regards Mr. Mogford’s contention that revised declarations 
** both upward and downward ” indicate a tendency to level up, 
only a scrutiny of the revised declarations (which at the 
moment of writing I cannot spare the time for) would confirm 
or disprove. Accepting Mr. Mogford’s contention, the fact re- 
mains that the movement towards uniformity has arisen en- 
tirely from other causes than that of promoting uniformity over 
a given district (such as South Wales), except in cases where 
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neighbouring undertakings have amalgamated, and the seat of 
supply has been transferred from one to another. 

I cannot share Mr. Mogford’s criticism of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company for persisting in supplying to a declara- 
tion of 560, despite the fact that 240 engineers sell at from 
yoo to 450; nor can |] subscribe to his deduction that ‘** It is 
plain the 240 are right, and Dr. Carpenter is wrong.’’ What 
about local circumstances? Perhaps Mr. Mogford is doing a 
little ‘* leg-pulling.”’ If so, I suggest it is ill-directed, for it is 
common knowledge that the South Metropolitan Company has 
perfected its structure round the figure of 560, even to making 
its own appliances which respond admirably to that quality. 
In other words, it has standardized, with perfection as the 
fulcrum. Incidentally, it has built up a reputation in this and 
other directions which is both admired and envied. 

If the South Metropolitan Company is wrong, what about the 
Gas Light and Coke Company with its declaration of 500, and 
the other metropolitan and provincial undertakings totalling 228 
which are at the same figure? These do not come within the 
range 400 to 450, so they must be wrong, too. The only modi- 
cum of satisfaction afforded Mr. Mogford in his argument is 
that they err to less degree. 

\lthough it has nothing to do with calorific value (since Mr. 
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Mogford introduces the subject), I feel drawn to a few words o1 
the matter of co-operation between the gas and electrical in- 
dustries. He quotes the Chairman of the Porthcawl Gas Com- 
mittee as expressing the hope that these two industries will 
work amicably together ‘* as there is room for both.’’ In his ad- 
dress to the Institute of Fue! (** JourNnaL *’ for Oct. 22, pp. 22y- 
232) Sir David Milne-Watson said ‘* the future development of 
both industries must tend to co-operation in the marketing of 
their wares as in America.’’ I see not the slightest sign of this 
pious hope materializing, nor can it so long as the Government 
is deliberately set (as were its predecessors) on developing and 
boosting the electrical grid, in culpable disregard of the merits 
of all alternatives. Pending some tangible proof of a change 
in Governmental outlook, 1 am with Mr. Mogford that en- 
thusiasm in the gas industry will best be demonstrated by fight- 
ing all the way. It is one of the most astounding things in 
the present situation of British industry that we have failed not 
only to get a unified national fuel policy, but to make any pro- 
gress whatever towards the desideratum. The only thing which 
will bring the Government back to sanity is not co-operation, 
but relentless attack both on the political and the commercial 
front. 
“23.0.” 
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A Ministry of Health Inquiry is to be held at Bexhill to-day 
into the application by the Gas Committee for sanction to borrow 
£10,200 for the provision of a new gasholder. 


The Pontardulais Gas Company has been registered, with a 
nominal capital of £10,000, to acquire the undertaking of the 
Pontardulais Gas Company, Ltd., lately liquidated. 


Pyrobot, Ltd., has been registered as a private company, 
with a nominal capital of £71250, to carry on business as manu- 
facturers of appliances for the combustion of fuels, &c. 

Ratcliffe Estates, Ltd., has been registered as a private com- 
pany, with a nominal capital of £1000, to acquire and hold 
shares and interests in any other companies, and to carry on 
business as manufacturers and distillers of and dealers in am- 
monia and tar, &c. 


The Tenders for the 410,000 6 p.ct. preference stock which 
were offered by Messrs. A. & W. Richards for the Directors of 
the Colchester Gas Company were opened on Oct. 21. The 
total amount of stock applied for was £31,950, at prices rang- 
ing from £110 10s. per 4,100 down’ to the minimum of par, the 
lowest successful tender being at £)100 10s. 6d. p.ct. 


The Imperial Continental Gas Association have resolved that, 
out of the ascertained profits for the half-year ended Sept. 30 
last, an interim dividend of 7} p.ct. actual be declared payable, 
less tax at 4s. 6d. in the £, on Nov. 15, to the holders of capital 
stock as registered in the books of the Association at the time 
of the closing of the capital stock transfer books—namely, 
Oct. 27, 1930. 


The Erection of a New Gasholder on land near Carlton Road 
was approved by the Skipton Urban District Council, on 
Oct. 21, and it was agreed to seek power to borrow £14,000, 
the estimated cost of the land and holder. In answer to a 
criticism by Councillor B. C. Walls, who suggested that the 
money would be better spent in development of the electricity 
undertaking, Councillor W. Bellamy, Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, said some people seemed to have got an ** elec- 
tricity complex.’’ The age of gas had by no means passed. 
Skipton’s existing holder was very old and the worse for wear 
and Skipton had to continue to carry out its statutory obliga- 
tions and service. ' 


An Exhibition covering both the domestic and industrial 
fields of business was held by the Halifax Corporation Gas 
Department, recently, at Woodside Hall. The domestic 
tion included a comprehensive display of fires, lighting equip- 
ment, cookers, water heaters, &c. The distance control switch 
was featured, and there was also on view a gas poker for light- 
ing a fire, the invention of Mr. Earnshaw, of Boothtown, 
Halifax. The industrial section included complete café and 
restaurant equipment, including automatic ham cooker, ther- 
mostatically controlled; a four-decker oven for pastry, bread, 
pies, &c., externally heated by gas; and a farm sterilizer. There 
was a model bathroom and a model kitchen completely fitted up 
in the most modern style. 
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** All-Gas ** Houses have been under consideration by the 
Stoke-on-Trent Corporation Housing Committee and the Gas 
Committee. Councillor Bowers stated that the Gas Committee 
did not now desire to press for the erection of ‘* all-gas *’ houses 
by the Housing Committee, but that the Gas Committee were 
anxious that their Department should have full opportunities 
for providing gas services for houses erected under schemes 
undertaken by the Committee. 


Extensive Powers through a new Parliamentary Bill are being 
sought by the Blackburn Corporation. The Gas Department 
are seeking authority to contract for the supply and purchase of 
gas in bulk, power to install and repair gas services and appara- 
tus, extension of the gas limit, fittings not to be subject to 
distress, powers to compel repairs to piping or appliances when 
it can be proved they are in a dangerous condition, and powers 
to provide accommodation for Corporation servants, offices, 
showrooms, &c. 


sold 


The South Australian Gas Company’s Report shows that the 
gas was £,563,232 as against 


income from this year £5 
£536,295 last vear, this increase being consequent on the rise 
in price authorized a year ago. This price having been fixed 
on the figures to December, 1928, did not cover the period of, 
nor the heavy extra costs caused by, the recent coal strike. The 
quantity of coal carbonized this year was 114,654 tons, produc- 
ing 1,223,878,000 c.ft. of gas, as against 106,082 tons of coal 
last year, which produced 1,263,471,400 c.ft. The marketing 
of bye-products has been difficult during the year owing to the 
lack of demand and to falling prices, although coke sales 
amounted to £67,345, showing an increase of £1625. Both 
this year and last the stocks carried over were heavy, largely 
owing to the decrease in demand for industrial coke. How- 
ever, coke for household purposes promises to become a fav- 
ourite fuel and some 5400 tons have been sold for this purpose. 
A Successful Position is indicated by the Directors’ report 
on the Gas Supply Company, of Melbourne, for the year ended 
June 30, 1930. The accounts for the year show a profit of 
£:15,579, together with £116 brought forward from last ac- 
counts, making a total of 415,695. From this has to be de- 
ducted the interim dividend, at the rate of 10 p.ct. per annum, 
leaving a balance of £9196. This the Directors recommend be 
applied as follows: To the payment of a dividend at the rate 
of to p.ct. per annum for the half-year ended June 30, 1930 
(making 10 p.ct. for the year), to transferring to provision for 
income-tax the sum of £1820, leaving to be carried forward 
an amount of £132. It is stated that the year has been one 
of great difficulty, due to the dislocation in the coal industry. 
High prices were paid for inferior quality coal during the whole 
of the period. As a result of this it is not possible to transfer 
any sum to the reserve account. Since the balancing of the 
accounts, 16,097 shares were offered to shareholders at a 
premium of 1s. per share. The issue was over-subscribed. 
The total premiums—i.e., 4,804 17s.—will be credited to the 
reserve account. The sale of gas shows an increase of 8 p.ct. 
over the previous year. 
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Co-Partnership at Broadstairs. 


On the occasion of the Seventh Annual Co-partnership 
Meeting of the Broadstairs Gas Company, held on Wednes- 
day, Oct. 15, a gathering of 111 people, comprising the Co- 
partners and their wives together with representatives of the 
business and civic life of the town, sat down to a most enjoyable 
dinner at the St. George’s Hotel as the guests of the Chairman 
and Directors. Mr. E. L. Burton presided, and stated, in 
briefly outlining the progress of their co-partnership scheme, 
that the Broadstairs Gas Company now had fifty-three co- 
partners and that £3850 stock had been purchased for them. 

A very pleasing ceremony took place during the evening, the 
Directors presenting Mr. Edward James, now District Super- 
intendent, with a cheque. This was a token of their high ap- 
preciation of his long and meritorious service, especially during 
the period of the war when he held the arduous position of 
Works Superintendent. Mr. James was shortly retiring on 
pension after loyally serving them for forty-seven years. 


_ 
— 





Centenary of Hawick Gas Company. 


The Hawick Gas Company, Ltd., was called into being at a 
public meeting convened by the Provost and Magistrates of 
Hawick for the purpose of lighting the town by gas. This 
meeting was held on March 17, 1830. A few of the public- 
spirited gentlemen decided to form a Company for this purpose, 
and they lost no time in putting this decision into effect by 
electing a Board of Directors, who at once applied to the Town 
Council for a site for the proposed works. 

The public recently were reminded of the important event by 
a gas cookery demonstration and display of gas cooking, heat- 
ing, and lighting appliances. This was held in the Y.W.C.A. 
Hall, O'Connell Street, which was very attractively fitted up 
with every conceivable form of gas cooking and gas heating 
appliances and novelties, the general effect being quite impres- 
sive. There was a crowded attendance at the opening demon- 
stration on Tuesday, Oct. 21. 

Mr. J. Boyd Sime (Chairman of the Company), who presided, 
said they were at the end of one hundred years of the Hawick 
Gas Company. He observed from a perusal of the Company’s 
minutes that gas to begin with was fixed at tos. per 1000 c.ft., 
and in the following year it was 15s. per 1000. Fortunately, it 
was now down to 4s. 2d. per 1000. The make of gas in 1831 
Was 624,626 c.ft., and it was now 126 million c.ft.—a very con- 
siderable advance. In 1903 the Gas Company were told that 
their death warrant had been signed; there would be no need 
for gas, since the electric light had been introduced, but ever 
since that period the make of gas had been going up by leaps 
and bounds, and they were now making double the amount they 
made in 1903. [Applause.] Mr. Sime thereafter introduced 
Miss M. K. Gompertz, M.C.A., who proceeded with a cookery 
lecture and demonstration. 

On Oct. 22 a large company of experts in the gas industry 
assembled at the Hawick Gas-Works, where under the guidance 
of the Resident Manager, Mr. Cowie, they were conducted over 
the extensive works and had an opportunity of inspecting the 
latest additions to the plant, some of which was formally in- 
augurated. 

Afterwards the company attended a lunch in the Crown 
Hotel—Mr. Sime presiding. 
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Personnel for Marketing. 


On the occasion of a dinner held to commemorate the open- 
ing of the 1930-31 session of the Business Research and Man- 
agement Association of Great Britain, Sir Francis Goodenough, 
C.B.E., in an address, remarked that when they turned to 
what the Government Committee on Education for Salesman- 
ship had to say on the vital question of personnel for market- 
ing, they would find that insufficient thought is being given to 
their education, selection, training, and remuneration. 

The Committee, he continued, take a broad view of market- 
ing personnel. ‘* As we look at it,’’ they remark, every mem- 
ber of a firm, of whatever grade, who is concerned with the 
marketing side of the business, or is in a position to assist in 
(or to hinder) the achievement of the ultimate aim of its opera- 
tions—namely, the enduring satisfaction of the customer—is, 
to that extent, a salesman, though he may be employed in the 
factory, warehouse, or office, and have nothing to do with the 
actual selling transaction. One of our witnesses says: ‘* The 
most important salesman is the head of the firm ;’’ and we 
agreed to the extent, at least, that the initiation, organization, 
and vigilant maintenance of the firm’s sales policy must be the 
primary and constant concern of the principals And they sum 
up their chapter on ‘‘ The Salesman ’’ by saying that ‘ the 
evidence suggests that steps should be taken to raise the 
quality, and, in some markets, to increase the number, of 
representatives of manufacturers and merchants trading in 
overseas markets. Such representatives, whether principals or 


professional salesmen, should possess good character, attractive 
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peronality, the capacity for making friends, suitable social 
qualities and manners, knowledge of human nature, good 
general education, including especially foreign languages, 
ability to investigate and report, knowledge of the goods or 
services they have to sell, knowledge of the country to which 
they are sent, experience in selling, and the confidence of the 
firm.”’ 
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Safety First at Night. 


South London Boroughs to Standardize Street 
Lighting. 

Important improvements in the lighting of main roads to the 
coast are now being undertaken by a number of South London 
Boroughs in view of the increasing volume of night traffic. 
Following successful experiments with overhead lighting by 
high-pressure gas lamps in the Lewisham High Street, the 
Borough Council have recently placed a further contract for the 
illumination of another 2} miles of main road. 

The Deptford Borough Council have also decided to adopt 
a similar system of overhead gas lighting for more than 3 miles 
of the principal highways. This system has been applied 
already at one of the most important sections of the London- 
Dover Road, near New Cross Gate, where traffic from seven 
Thames bridges converges. 

Other South London Boroughs which have now adopted the 
high-pressure lighting include Greenwich, where the installa- 
tion of the new system is to be proceeded with at once, and 
Lambeth. It is understood that the Boroughs of Camberwell 
and Wandsworth are likely to approve of similar schemes in 
the near future. 

Experts on street illumination believe that changes in the 
lighting strength of heavily-trafficked stretches of roads are 
confusing to the eyesight of motorists, ana thus a definite 
source of danger. It is claimed that the new developments 
will pave the way for a uniform system. A curious position 
has, however, arisen in Lewisham where tests with high-pres- 
sure gas and electric lighting last spring led to a decision by 
the Borough Council to adopt these centrally-suspended gas 
lamps on the main road. More recently, the Council have de- 
cided to retain the test mile of electric lamps which were 
rejected by the experts, and, furthermore, to add another 
quarter of a mile of electric lighting. 


- ST re 


Importance of Education to Commerce and 
Industry. 


Sir Francis Goodenough, C.B.E., in a lecture delivered at 
the University College of Hull on Oct. 27, said: First let me 
congratulate this University College and the industries of the 
district upon the establishment of a Diploma Course in In- 
dustrial Administration in the Department of Economics and 
Commerce, with the co-operation of a number of the principal 
firms in the district. That is a practical experiment towards 
the solution of one of the most important problems of to-day to 
which I wish the greatest possible measure of success. To-day 
the commerce and industry of this country need, as never be- 
fore, a greater and growing supply of educated men and women 
entering their ranks who have received beforehand, or who are 
given during the course of their employment, education and 
training such as will fit them for the conduct of business on 
sound principles and scientific lines. 

This applies alike to the production, the management, and 
the marketing sides of business, but most of all to the sphere of 
commerce, with special reference to marketing overseas. 
Throughout the whole organization of business we need to re- 
place the amateur by the trained man, the haphazard by the 
scientific; to substitute foresight and forethought, careful 
planning and skilful execution, for trusting to luck and 
‘* muddling through; ”’ and to no section of our business does 
this apply more forcibly than to the section which has to meet 
foreign competition in the markets of the world. 

The first interim report of the Committee on Education for 
Salesmanship made abundantly clear the fact that in the over- 
seas markets we need more and better ‘‘ tools,’’ as well as 
better conceived policy and plans for using them, if we are to 
progress—indeed, if we are even to hold our own in the export 
trade. ; 

Those who do not appreciate the practical value of education 
sometimes assert that the salesman is ‘‘ born not made; ’’ and 
imply, if they do not in so many words state, that schemes of 
education and training for commerce, beyond the teaching of 
bookkeeping, shorthand, and typewriting, are a craze and little 
more than a waste of time. 

There is just sufficient of truth in the assertion to make it a 
thoroughly dangerous bar to progress. Certain personal attri- 
butes and aptitudes are, it is true, essential to success in busi- 
ness; but even these can be acquired, or at any rate greatly 
developed, through education, training, and personal influence, 
There is only a small percentage of those engaged in commerce 
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vho could with any degree of truth be described as ‘‘ born 
salesmen,’’ and every one of those would benefit by suitable 
education; while the great mass would benefit obviously and 
greatly by being given appropriate training. 

I have said, using the words metaphorically, that we need 


more and better tools for commerce to work with in overseas 
markets. To carry on the metaphor, we must recognize that, 
however good the metal of which a tool may be made, it needs 
tempering, hardening, and sharpening before it has a good 
cutting edge—and this is true of the human instruments of 
ommerce, 

:ducation for Commerce is designed to give to the salesman, 
with the aid of the grindstone of experience, a cutting edge with 


his way to success—and the sharpest possible 


which to carve ; 
edge is needed to secure satisfactory results in the desperately 
competitive world in which we live. , 

But education is necessary not merely for the rank and file or 
even for the non-commissioned ranks, but for thi production of 
planners and leaders at the head of affairs and in charge of 
operations. We want well-developed and well-informed brains, 
in our board rooms and managers’ offices, to establish sound 
principles as the foundations of commerce and to devise and 
direct wise policy and effective action for its superstructure. 

We have to apply our minds to the marketing side of our 
industrial life far more closely and intently than we have done. 
We have been inclined to concentrate on the problems of pro- 
duction and to leave selling to look after itself. Unless we 
speedily realize the need for attracting more brains to commerce, 
as distinguished from industry, and the best of brains at that, 
our days as an industrial nation are numbered; but there is no 
need to be pessimistic in our outlook, for this new enterprise at 
Hull University College is only the latest of other evidences 
that are to be noted by the observant that Educational Authori- 
ties and business men alike are awakening to the educational 
needs of commerce and are taking steps to supply them. May 
this particular piece of enterprise flourish exceedingly and be 
the forerunner of others. 





Sheffield Plumbers Object to Work Done by 
Gasfitters. 


Owing to a labour dispute between plumbers and gasfitters, 
work on the Greenhill Estate, Sheffield, where the Corporation 
are erecting 200 houses, is be ing held up. 

Ten plumbers employed by the Corporation Direct Labour 
Departments have gone on strike because they allege that work 
generally done by them has been given to the gasfitters. For- 
merly the gasfitters’ work had been confined to connecting the 
gas pipe from the main to the meter. In view of the fact that 
they have now been given the pipe work from the meter on- 
wards, the plumbers have ‘‘ downed tools’’ and threaten to 
withdraw plumbing labour from other Corporation housing 
estates unless the work is restored to them. 

A Corporation official has stated that the plumbers claim the 
right to do the whole of the domestic plumbing. The gas- 
fitters contend thay have as much right to put in the gas supply 
fittings as have the plumbers. To force the issue, the plumbers 
have withdrawn their labour. 
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Retort Houses and Retort Benches. 
A New Gibbons Brothers Brochure. 


What may well be described as a fine effort in brochure pro- 
duction has been achieved by the well-known firm of Gibbons 
Brothers, Ltd., of Dibdale Works, Dudley, in the publication 
recently of their latest booklet on the subject of retort houses 
ind retort benches. 

The firm of Gibbons has been known to the Gas Industry in 
this country since the middle of the last century as large manu- 
facturers of fireclay retorts, firebricks, &c.; but the increasing 
demand for new carbonizing units created the necessity for 
considerable extensions to the firm, and, as a result, they now 
manufacture the whole of the iron, steel, and refractory material 
and machinery required in vresent-day retort house construc- 
tion, and they claim to-day to be the largest horizontal retort 
contractors in England. 

The present brochure, which is admirably set out, contains a 
wealth of information and details, covering a wide range of 
carbonizing plant. Sectional drawings produced in colour show 
minute details of the internal construction of the firm’s horizon- 
tal retort benches, while a number of excellent photographs 
illustrate various plant erected or in course of erection in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

Gibbons Brothers, Ltd., however, do not confine themselves 
solely to the construction of the horizontal system, and a final 
section in this brochure deals with their intermittent vertical 
retort system. This plant can be adapted to suit any size of 
works, and the manufacturers have standard designs for 2, 3, 
}, Or 5 chambers per setting. It is claimed that on account of 
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the simplicity of operation of this particular type of carbonizing 
plant, with the minimum of machinery, it is eminently suitabl 
for small works where a large mechanical and technical stati 
may not be available. Lllustrations show the Gibbons installa 
tion at Oswestry in course of construction and complete. It is 
stated that this particular plant, although the first of its kind 
to be built in the United Kingdom, was started up with such 
ease that the whole of the old carbonizing plant was shut dow: 
within twelve hours of coal being charged into the first 
chamber. 

Further interesting sections in the brochure show sectional 
elevations and cross sections of settings of siliceous retorts and 
high efficiency settings of silica segment retorts. In these latte: 
benches the retorts and combustion chambers are built with 
tongued and grooved joints, set with non-contracting jointing 
cement, thus reducing leakage and increasing the strength and 
life of the setting. 

Details and photographs are also given of the ‘* Guest-Gib- 
bons *’ combined charging and discharging machine, with dia- 
grams in colour showing the operations of the machine, which 
is so rapid in action, it is claimed, that the whole operation of 
facing up, discharging, and charging a retort takes only onc 
minute. 


_ 
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Specification for Gas Storage Cylinders. 


The British Engineering Standards Association have just 
issued a British Standard Specification for high carbon stec] 
cylinders for the storage and transport of ** permanent gases.’ 
This Specification, which is based on the recommendations for 
ordinary commercial cylinders for the transport of the so-called 
‘* permanent gases *’ included in the First Report of the Gas 
Cylinders Research Committee of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, provides for high-carbon steel gas 
cylinders for the storage and transport of such gases as atmo- 
spheric air, oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, &c., which, at the 
usual working temperature and the maximum working pressure 
of 120 atmospheres, remain in a gaseous state in the cylinder. 

The Specification includes particulars of tensile, impact, 
flattening and hydraulic stretch, and pressure tests, together 
with a formula for the determination of the minimum thickness 
of cylinder walls. 

This Specification is the first to be published of three speci- 
fications which are in the course of preparation by the Gas 
Cylinders Committee of the Association, for gas cylinders. It 
is expected that the two remaining specifications for low-carbon 
steel cylinders for the storage and transport of ‘‘ permanent 
gases ’’ and for steel cylinders for the storage and transport of 
‘* liquefiable ’’ gases, will be available shortly. 

Copies of this Specification, No. 399-1930, can be obtained 
from the British Engineering Standards Association, Publica- 
tions Department, 28, Victoria Street, S.W. 1, price 2s. 2d. 
post free. 


_ 





Ministry of Health Inquiry at Horncastle. 


A Ministry of Health inquiry was held at Horncastle on 
Oct. 22 into the application of the Urban Council for sanction 
to borrow £7500 for the installation of an additional Tully 
plant, new purifiers, and new gasholders at the gas-works, and 
the relaying of the mains and services. 

The Ministry Inspector (Mr. F. G. Hill) asked why the in- 
stallation of the new purifiers had been commenced before the 
loan was sanctioned, and Mr. R. Chatterton (Clerk to the 
Council) replied that it was because of the extreme urgency, 
and the certainty of foul gas in the town if the work had not 
been started. 

Mr. G. Harrison, the Chairman of the Council, spoke in 
favour of the proposals, and said matters came to a head when 
the Home Office Inspector condemned the gasholder and puri- 
fiers, and said they must not be used. 

Mr. H. Carlton, a gas consumer and ratepayer, said he regis- 
tered a strong protest against further expenditure on a similar 
plant to that which had been in use for some years in Horn- 
castle. 

Mr. R. Chatterton, replying, said the gas undertaking had 
been a success since 1923. With the Tully plant they had paid 
off an overdraft of £4000, and last year had a profit of £507. 
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Company Results at June 30. 


The revenue account of the Cirencester Gas Company for 
the year ended June 30 last shows a profit on the year’s work- 
ing of £2637. Interest on the debentures and the interim 
dividend at the statuory rate have been paid, and the Directors 
recommend a final dividend at the rate of £12, £6, and 
£8 8s. p.ct. on the several classes of shares respectively, 
making £11, £5 tos., and £7 14s. p.ct. for the year. The 
sale of gas shows an increase of 3 million c.ft. over the con- 
sumption last year. 
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Electrolytic Damage to Gas Pipes* 
Reviewed by J. G. Clark, Gas Light and Coke Company, Watson House 


Electricity can do many things—some of them very well, in- 
cluding electro-deposition of metals, and fusion at very high 
temperatures in an clectric are. Unfortunately, these two 
phenomena frequently occur in circumstances which are detri- 
mental to pipes buried in the ground (gas and water), and to 
apparatus which may be in metallic connection with them—car- 
cass pipes and meters, for instance. 

The writer once had the pleasure of listening to some remarks 
by the late Sir William Crookes. He was one of the pioneers 
in the application of electric currents, and in his early days he 
installed a dynamo for supplying his house. Insulated cables 
were unknown then. He adopted the simple expedient of 
threading copper wires through glass tubes, the junctions of 
which were fused together. It was many years later that he 
asked the local electricity supply authority to test his installa- 
tion, and the results showed it to be, for all practical purposes, 
perfect. 

Not all modern electricity installations would survive the test 
applied to Sir William’s; and because of this, destruction of 
pipes, &c., by electrolysis and fusion is frequently encountered. 
\lthough fusion of pipes may be serious, the fact that it is of 
a violent character naturally brings it immediately to notice, and 
measures can then be taken to limit the area of the trouble. 
Electrolysis, however, is of a slow insidious character not easy 
to recognize and still less easy to locate, 

Those gas undertakings which have given some attention to 
this problem feel there is need for increased stringency in regu- 
lations for distributing electricity. It is fair to say that the 
electrical industry recognizes its responsibilities, and is en- 
deavouring to prevent electrical energy getting out of the cables, 
Xc. 

In investigating the sources of troubles arising from stray 
electric currents one must be prepared for a variety of circum- 
It has been known, for instance, for a definite spark 
to be observed when a meter is disconnected from a service. 
In another case, stray electricity first of all damaged the water 
pipes in a house until a small leak of water took place. The 
released water then created a large area of dampness and there- 


stances, 


*** Electrolytic Damage to Gas Pipes,’’ by H. C. Widlake, A.M.I.E.E., 
Assoc.M.Inst.Gas E., of the Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Light and Coke 
Company. Published by Walter King, Ltd., ‘‘ Gas JOURNAL "' Offices, 11, 


Bolt Court, Fleet Street, F.C } Price, single copies. 6d. (post free): 12 
copies, 5S.; 50 Copies, 20S 100 Copies, 35S. (postage extra), Special rates 
for larger quantities. . 


by brought the gas installation within the range of the electric 
current, so that the gas pipes and meter were damaged by elec- 
trolysis. These are just illustrations of many things that have 
come within the scope of practical experience, 

There may be quite a distance between the fault in the elec- 
tric system and the place where damage occurs, and it is only 
by an elaborate survey that the source of the trouble can be 
traced. It is also true that a fault may*develop on an elec- 
tric system and cause damage to a gas or water installation, 
although this damage may not be revealed until after the electric 
fault has been independently discovered and rectified. This is 
apparently the only reason that can be given to explain how gas 
and water pipes have sometimes suffered from electrolysis, 
although no electrical leakage could be discovered. 

It is known within the gas industry that the Institution of 
Gas Engineers have a Committee which is devoting attention 
to the protection of buried pipes from electrolytic corrosion. It 
is doubtful if any completely satisfactory solution to this prob- 
lem will be found for some time, sy that undertakings respons- 
ible for the security of buried pipes should see that their officials 
are in possession of the best information relating to stray elec- 
tric currents, 

The little book which has been prepared by Mr. H. C. Wid- 
lake, entitled ‘ Electrolytic Damage to Gas Pipes,”’ is a re- 
markably lucid survey of the nature of electrolysis and methods 
of recognizing and detecting it. Careful perusal of the book 
would place the reader in possession of practically all relevant 
information. The book forms a very valuable complement to a 
similar one by the same author published two years ago entitled 
** Electrical Fusion of Gas Pipes ’’ (1928). It is well known 
that Mr. Widlake has made a very close study of these prob- 
lems; and anything he has to say about them is worthy of the 
most careful attention, 

Although his remarks are directed more particularly towards 
gas and water systems, Mr. Widlake would probably be willing 
to include steel structures in the list of things which are liable 
to electrolytic corrosion. Ferro-concrete structures are becom- 
ing incre asingly common, and so far as these are buried in the 
ground they can become parts of a circuit of stray electric cur- 
rents, and thereby suffer damage. Concrete is a fairly good 
safeguard for steel against corrosion due to soils and atmo- 
spheres, but cannot be relied upon as a protection against elec- 


trolvsis, 
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Good Lighting Display at Leicester Exhibition 





This photograph is of the stand of the Leicester Gas Department at the Eighth Annual Home Life Exhibition which 


was held at the Granby Halls, Leicester, from Sept. 10 to 20, 
The exhibit was divided into three sections—water heating, gas fires, and cook- 


and attracted much attention. 


The lighting was considered to be highly effective, 


ing. In the latter section cookery demonstrations were given daily, and proved highly popular. 








GAS SERVICE - - 


Opportunities from the New Education Act. 


\s a result of the new Education Act which has raised the 
school leaving age, said Mr. J. R. Hepple, of Newcastle-upon- 
ryne, at a meeting of the Northern Area Gas Salesmen’s Circle, 
education authorities are faced with the problem of building a 
number of new schools as well as alterations to existing ones. 
Che older pupils will have to be taught such subjects as may be 
useful to them on leaving, and the natural assumption is that 
they will take the form of practical science courses for boys and 
domestic science courses for girls. Both subjects provide a good 
outlet for gas, and it is expedient that early application be 
made to the education authority to be allowed to submit a 
scheme which can be adopted as a standard in all science centres. 

The courses for boys do not present much difficulty, the 
general requirements as far as gas consuming apparatus is con- 
cerned being the provision of bunsen burners, blow pipes, 
glue pot heaters, and soldering bolt heaters. Domestic science 
courses for girls, however, require more consideration. Here 
gas consuming apparatus is required for cooking, washing, 
ironing, clothes drying, &c., and it is a decided advantage if 
students can be taught with an apparatus similar in type to 
that supplied and fixed in the homes in the district. Therefore, 
in submitting a scheme, include for standard apparatus, 
although probably it will be larger and of a high-grade finish. 

In large towns there is usually a training centre where older 
students are enrolled for special courses in domestic science 
with a view to taking up housekeeping, or becoming demon- 
strators themselves. Care should be taken to ensure that these 
centres are equipped with the latest type of, apparatus, suggest- 
ing alterations where such will be to the mutual advantage 
of the training centre and the undertaking, and carrying out 
the work on special terms if necessary. 

A number of secondary schools are being erected for the 
higher education of children, and, as these are comparatively 
few compared with elementary schools, the pupils are drawn 
from a fairly large area. They, therefore, have to provide a 
mid-day meal for the children, and this offers a further oppor- 
tunity for gas in the form of kitchen equipment. One very im- 
portant fact to bear in mind is that if the undertaking is suc- 
cessful in getting a.scheme adopted, all the schools will be 
equipped with similar apparatus, which is a decided advantage 
where demonstrators may be transferred from one to another. 


Education of Salesmen. 


On this subject, Mr. F. Caudwell, of Shrewsbury, who is this 
year’s Chairman of the Midland Circle, remarked recently that 
the qualifications which the gas salesman should possess differ 
in many ways from those of other salesmen. He must have a 
knowledge of numerous subjects, and the term ‘‘ Technical 
Outdoor Representative ’’ would perhaps better describe him. 
He must be practical, and should have served a term in the 
distribution department of a gas company. This should be 
borne in mind when boys are engaged as fitters’ apprentices, 
including among them a proportion who have gained their 
school certificates from a secondary school, have mechanical 
ability, and possess that personality which is so necessary to 
the salesman, 

There should be no difficulty in securing this necessary pro- 
portion. Of course, there will always remain the type of youth 
who, while making an excellent tradesman, will never rise to 
a higher position. The boy may pass through his apprentice- 
ship, attending a suitable technical college meanwhile, and -e- 
ceiving instruction as at present outlined by the Institution, so 
that at the end of (say) four years, the young man would 
possess a good basis for his future career. He may then be 
passed through the office for clerical experience and knowledge 
of the inner working of a department, at the same time taking 
the Grade I. Supply Course, coupled with the study of electricity 
and psychology. The junior salesman may then graduate, 
either in his own company or elsewhere as there may be a de- 
mand for his services. 

In such a way it may be found possible to deal with Educa- 
tion for Salesmen as the Institution has dealt with Education 
for Engineers and Distribution. If he possesses sufficient 
ability, the gas salesman may then continue his studies, and 
take Grade II. in Supply, and finally the Diploma, when he 
should be eligible for the higher posts in distribution. 
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Discussed from the viewpoint of the 
Gas Salesman. 


The Lighting Load. 


Mr. Caudwell is of opinion that we can stem the invasion of 
electricity in the lighting field if we put forward the most up- 
to-date fittings and switches. In his own case, after a demon- 
stration of a certain type of switch to the general maintenance: 
men of his Company, sales immediately followed in a district 
in which it would not have been thought possible. 


The Question of Ventilation 


There is a tendency on the part of electric authorities to dis- 
regard the question of ventilation. Mr. Caudwell referred to a 
publication entitled ‘* The Comprehensive Service ’’ issued by 
the Shropshire, Worcestershire, and Staffordshire Electric Power 
Company in March last. In this the following passage occurs : 
‘* Perhaps it has not occurred to you that, by reason of the fact 
that the electric fire does not give off fumes, neither chimneys 
nor flues are required. For bedrooms and the like, it is an un- 
necessary expense to make such a provision, for by doing away 
with bedroom flues and fireplaces an appreciable saving in the 
cost of building is effected, in addition to which fireplace fittings 
are not required. Apart from this, greater advantage is offered 
in having bedrooms which will afford more latitude for the 
placing of furniture, which, in the instance of the average small 
villa, usually has to be decided by the position of the fireplace. 
Of course, there is the question of ventilation, but this can 
easily be overcome by means of one of the several types of inex- 
pensive ventilating fittings, which are far more effective than a 
fireplace, and why? Because, during the greater portion of the 
year, if not throughout the whole year, the damper of the bed- 
room firegrate is closed with a view, in most cases, to prevent- 
ing soot and dirt falling into the hearth.’’ This is the type of 
publicity which we shall have to counteract. 


Watch Out for Industrial Users. 


Addressing the Midland Circle, Mr. Caudwell said : ‘* Many 
of you may live in areas which may be considered as mainly resi- 
dential, and have no large industrial consumers. Nevertheless, 
make sure that you are fully acquainted with the manufactur- 
ing processes which may be carried on, and whether gas is 
used or not; if so, see that the apparatus is up-to-date, and if 
not, that the case for gas is put forward. It may be felt that 
this is a load for the larger undertakings and the specialists, 
but it is remarkable what can be done once a commencement 
is made in a small way, and the manufacturer interested. A 
careful study of insulation and thermostatic control have com- 
bined considerably to reduce the cost of gaseous heating, and 
even so it is not always a question of running cost which in- 
fluences manufacturers. 


Meter Inspectors as Salesmen. 


Mr. J. W. Carlton, Chairman of the West Riding of York- 
shire Circle, believes in the utility of the meter inspector as 
a gas salesman. Meter inspectors can, he says, ‘‘ render good 
service to both the consumer and the undertaking by making a 
note of any complaint or inquiry, and passing it on to the proper 
quarter.”” In kis district of supply—Shipley—there are about 
12,000 consumers, who are visited by meter inspectors at least 
four times a year. The inspectors, therefore, have 48,000 op- 
portunities of coming into personal contact with consumers, and 
of sharing the desire of the undertaking to serve these con- 
sumers. 


Gas for Repairing Glass Tanks. 


One very interesting use of industrial gas, says Lawrence E. 
Biemiller in a recent article in the ‘* American Gas Journal,”’ is 
in connection with repair of glass tanks. The length of time a 
given size tank can be operated without a shut-down is propor- 
tional to the quantity of glass drawn therefrom. When a tank 
is operated near its capacity it is usually necessary to replace 
side blocks once a year, and bottom blocks about once in three 
vears, with the crown usually lasting somewhat longer than 
this. After a tank is repaired it is necessary to bring it up to 
the operating temperature slowly, particularly if it is fired by a 
crude fuel. i 
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IN CONTINENTAL 
COUNTRIES - - - 


AUTOMATIC SUBSTITUTION OF GAS FOR ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING. 


French Patent Specification No. 665554, granted to the 
Societé du Gaz de Paris, is reproduced in ‘* Le Gaz et L’Elec- 
tricité,’’ 1930, 66, 102 (September). 

In the case of some streets now lighted by electricity, the gas 
connections have not been removed. In all instances in which 
gas and electricity are laid on, it is nossible to arrange : 

(1) In the case of street lighting, a mixed system of illumina- 

tion comprising both gas and electric lamps. 

(2) For industry and commerce, a double system of gas and 

electricity. 

The invention, due to M. Pourcel, comprises an arrangement 
which automatically turns on a system of gas lighting if the 
current of the electric lighting supply fails. To the handle of 
a valve in the gas supply is attached a circuit breaker coupled to 
an external circuit and to an electro-magnetic system of such a 
nature that the system, when traversed by a current, keeps the 
valve closed with a minimum consumption of power. The 
valve is automatically opened when the current ceases. A pilot 
flame lights the burners when the valve is opened. 

In an alternative arrangement, a mercury circuit-breaker is 
attached to the valve handle and is in circuit on the one hand 
with an electro-magnet wound with fine wire and having a 
movable core operating on a lever attached to the valve handle 
and on the other hand with electro-magnets wound with coarse 
wire and acting on a soft iron hammer attached to a lever acting 
on the valve handle. 

The device comes into operation if the supply current fails or 
if the filament of a lamp breaks. In case of failure of the sup- 
ply, when the supply is restored the gas is extinguished and the 
electric lamps are again turned on. The invention is adapted 
to both direct and alternating current, and can be applied to any 
voltage. During the hours of the day when the current is not 
switched on, the gas valve remains open, but an ordinary auto- 
matic interrupter cuts off the gas supply. 

The arrangement may be employed for opening or closing 
valves at a distance and is applicable to valves controlling the 
flow of any fluid. It can also be used for breaking or making 
circuits, starting machinery at a distance, and for other pur- 
poses. 


STEAM IN GAS-WORKS. 


M. A. Popelier discusses steam economy in ‘‘ Bulletin de 
l’Association des Gaziers Belges,’’ 1930, 52, 329-342 (Sept.-Oct.). 
Steam at high pressure or at low pressure is required in gas- 
works depending on the use to which the steam is to be put. 
Hence arises the idea of employing exhaust steam derived from 


appliances requiring high-pressure steam to serve the low-pres-. 


sure requirements. Nevertheless, in general, steam is drawn 
direct from the boilers, no matter for what purpose it is to be 
used, and exhaust steam is only employed for heating offices and 
feed-water. Thus until 1929 the exhaust steam from engines 
was, at Berchem, allowed to escape to the atmosphere. This 
has now been changed and with excellent results. The motive 
power is now almost entirely steam, and electric motors are 
used only for the charging and discharging machines, the coal 
breakers and elevators, and the coke conveyors. The extrac- 
tors, the boosters, the blowers of the water gas plant, the coke 
screens, and the tar and water pumps are worked by steam 
engines. 

A steam collecting main has been installed and receives the 
exhaust steam of all the engines, though these can discharge 
their steam to the atmosphere in case of necessity. The engines 
are worked at a back pressure of 6 lbs. per sq. in. Evidently, 
due to working with a back pressure, the steam consumption 
is slightly increased, the increase ranging from 8-15 p.ct., de- 
pending on the type of engine. 

The system is provided with safety valves, some close to the 
largest engines and smaller ones near the appliances using the 
exhaust steam. There is always an excess of exhaust steam 
available; hence the latter valves are always blowing. 

The collecting main is a buried 6-in. Mannesmann pipe with 
suitably arranged reservoirs and stuffing-boxes to take up the 
expansion. The reservoirs serve also to collect condensed water 
and entrained oil which are ejected continuously. Final re- 
moval of water and tar is effected with satisfactory results by 
use of the bells of a disused tar extractor. Oil removal is 
necessary, since the steam is subsequently superheated. All 
the piping is well insulated, first with a layer of a good insu- 
lating material, then with 6-8 in. of calcareous waste from the 
sulphate plant. The latter is an awkward material to dispose 

When the system was installed it was not known whether the 
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Abstract Translations from the 
Technical Press of France and Germany. 


exhaust steam would be sufficient for all purposes, as the 
amount of condensation which would occur could not be esti- 
mated. Hence the collecting main was provided with a con- 
nection to the high-pressure steam main, with an automatic 
regulator specially designed for the purpose and consisting of 
a balanced valve actuated by the pressure in the collecting main. 
This regulator is sensitive to a pressure difference as low as 
of, but a good insulator. Hence the more that can be used, 
the better from all points of view. 

o'15 lb. per sq. in. Actually, the exhaust steam was always 
adequate, and the high-pressure valve at the inlet to the regula- 
tor could therefore be permanently shut. 


(1) For the producers, exhaust steam has replaced live steam 
and is used without superheat. 

(2) For water gas production in the intermittent vertical re- 
torts, the exhaust steam is superheated, preferably to 
750° F., but not above 800° F., superheating being 
effected by return pipes inserted in flues in the setting. 
Since the adoption of exhaust steam for steaming, in- 
jection of steam is practised during the second half of the 
carbonizing period, and, as one half of the battery is 
charged at a time, the steam supply is always in use, and 
the consumption is therefore uniform. A_ regulating 
valve has been designed to adjust automatically the sup- 
ply of steam to the setting. Superheating of the steam 
has given rise to the production of gas of better quality, 
the CO, content being lower; the percentage decomposi- 
tion of the steam is greater, the quantity required is 
reduced, and the concentration of the liquor is not reduced 
so much. Without superheating, entrained water is pre- 
sent in the steam, and this is harmful to the retorts. 
Moreover, in view of the wetness of the steam it was 
necessary to employ a pad of §-1 in. of coke breeze in the 
bottom of the retorts, since the use of coke dust would 
have resulted in formation of mud. The breeze was con- 
verted almost entirely into dust. With superheating, 
coke of 3-0 in. can be employed, and the value of the 
saleable coke is increased, the 7-0 in. grade having 
dropped in amount from an average of 350 tons per 
month to 150-200 tons. The breeze saved is excellent 
for firing the boilers and enables an equivalent saving of 
1-13 in. coke to be effected. Superheating of the steam 
did not appreciably lower the temperature of the waste 
gas, and the output of the waste-heat boilers was not 
diminished. 

(3) In the water-gas generator, it was proposed not only to 
employ exhaust steam in place of live steam, but also to 
increase the make of water gas as much as possible. 
The desired increase of 50 p.ct. was achieved by in- 
creasing the internal diameter of the generators 8-9 p.ct. 
by reducing the thickness of the brickwork lining, by 
increasing the power supplied to the blowers, and by 
superheating the steam. As regards superheating, it 
was necessary to effect the superheating during the run 
periods, and, by a suitable arrangement, throw the super- 
heater out of the gas circuit during the blow period; 
otherwise its life would have been but short. The super- 
heater is not thrown entirely out of action during the 
blow period, since a small quantity of steam is always 
passing to supply the needs of the ammonia still. Should 
the latter not be working, the steam is allowed to escape 
by an automatic valve which opens and shuts synchro- 
nously with the opening and shutting of the damper con- 
trolling the superheater. 

In addition to the increased output obtained from the 
generator, the coke consumption per r1ooo c.ft. of water 
gas was reduced by approximately 12 p.ct. 


By the utilization of the maximum possible amount of waste 
heat resulting from the carbonization of coal—that is, by re- 
covering heat from the waste gas, from the coke by dry quench- 
ing, and from the latent and sensible heat of the blow gas of 
the water-gas plant—it is possible to generate 0°6 ton of steam 

r ton of coal carbonized. When exhaust steam is employed 
in the manner indicated, this 06 ton of steam would serve the 
requirements of the gas-works as regards high-pressure steam 
and leave a considerable excess for which a profitable use can 
always be found. For example, an undertaking having a pro- 
gressively increasing annual make, and contemplating an ex- 
tension to its mains, would have available the means of supply- 
ing power for boosting gas to a high pressure, thereby effecting 
considerable economies in the extension. 

In conclusion, the author maintains his conviction that steam 
is undoubtedly the most economical motive power for a gas- 
works. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS OF MR. J. B. DEAKIN, OCT. 23 


desire to thank you very sincerely for the honour you have 
done me in electing me your President. | appreciate this 
honour all the more trom the fact that this is the first time that 
the President of this Association has been elected from the 
members of the Southern Section. 

I begin my year of office with the knowledge of the responsi- 
bility th: it this office carries with it, and with an even fuller 
knowledg ge of my own deficiencies ; but | am heartened by the 
very firm belief that in the tasks that lie before us I shall have 
the help and goodwill of every member and associate of the 
Association. [his belief is founded not upon any personal 
claims, but upon my high opinion of the loyalty and goodwill 
of the ‘individu: il members and associates towards our ‘Associ: \- 
tion as a whole. 

For the past nine or ten years your Presidents, in their 
inaugural addresses, have referred to the depression in trade 
in general and to the unsatisfactory state of our own industry 
in particular; but I am afraid that during no period of that 
decade has the outlook appeared so dismal as it does to-day. 
Although, happily, we are not troubled by any industrial dis- 
putes, yet the number of our unemployed is appalling, and in 
almost every industry we hear that the orders on the books are 
small in number and unsatisf: ictory in price, and that the pro- 
spects for the immediate future are discouraging 

In our own industry, we find that owing to the depression in 
the iron and steel trade, there is a poor and decreasing demand 
for our coke. 

The manufacture of one of our chief bye-products, sulphate 
of ammonia, has almost ceased to be remunerative; the price 
of tar has slumped badly, due to a number of causes, the chief 
of which are: 

The depression of the briquette trade. 

The falling off of the American demand for our creosote. 

The competition of road making and dressing preparations 

of foreign and colonial origin. 

In spite of this gloomy outlook there is another side to the 
picture. Take our chief product—coke. We have learned a 
good deal about coke during the last few years, and, even more 
important, I believe, our blast-furnace friends are learning what 
they want. By better cleaning, crushing, and blending of 
coals, by the more uniform heating in modern ovens, and by 
more careful sizing of the coke before charging into the blast- 
furnaces, we shall, in the future, produce more iron per ton of 
coke than we have done in the past, and by doing so, we shall 
benefit the iron and steel industry particularly, and through 
them, the whole trade of the country. 


RE-ORGANIZATION OF IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY. 


The iron and steel industry of this country is now engaged in 
a gigantic task of re-organization and rationalization, and we 
are at the present time, in some measure, suffering from the 
loss in trade caused by this transition period. When the re- 
organization has been completed, we shall undoubtedly be in a 
better position to meet foreign competition and to secure a 
larger share of the world’s markets, 

Then there is the prospect of fiscal reform or protection—call 
it what you will. I have no desire to tread on the thin and 
somewhat muddy ice of political controversy, but it is in the 
air, and I feel that soon our industry, which has for so long 
suffered from the mistakes and blunders of ill-informed poll- 
ticians, will actually benefit from constructional political action. 

With regard to ammonia, so long as we have to purchase our 
sulphuric acid, or manufacture it from purchased sulphur, I see 
little or no prospect of our competing with synthetic nitrogen 
comnponney, The only hope is that our chemists will perfect a 
simple and economic method of fixing ammonia with a sulphur 
radicle prepared directly from the sulphuretted hydrogen in the 
crude coke oven gas. The benzole position is more healthy, 
and the future of this bye ‘-product is reasonably assured. 

The immediate outlook for tar is unsatisfactory, and disap- 
pointing, but by no means as hopeless as that of sulphate of 
ammonia. 

I have already referred to some of the chief causes of the 


slump in the tar trade, and I would ask your permission to 
allow me to say a little more on this very important subject. 
It seems to me that we, in this country, can learn something 
about the wise disposal of our tar from what has happened in 
the United States. When the great steel companies of America 
began to produce tar in large quantities in their bye-product 
coke ovens, the American tar distillers took the long view, and 
instead of competing for this new supply of tar, they en- 
couraged the steel makers to use their production of tar as a 
fuel in the steel works. This arrangement worked satisfac- 
torily until, so [ am informed, a group of British tar distillers 
went over to the States and persuaded the steel people there to 
put up tar distillation plants, with the inevitable result that the 
market was glutted with tar products, and prices fell. 


Tue Position oF Tar. 


In this country there is a limited, but still potentially large, 
outlet for our tar for road-making and road-dressing purposes. 

To take the very greatest advantage of this potential market, 
several things are obviously necessary. 

First, the road tar offered for sale must be of good and 
uniform quality, and, to the specification desired by the road 
authorities. 

Secondly, intelligent, intensive, and unceasing propaganda 
must be carried on to convince Members of Parliament, Mem- 
bers of Local Authorities, and the Surveyors to these Authori- 
ties, that British road tar is made from British coal, by British 
labour, and is, in every way equal, andin some respects superior, 
to products made from crude petroleum of asphalt of foreign 
or colonial origin, which may, or may not, be partially manu- 
factured in this country. 

These things are obvious, and are such that all producers of 
tar, whether they be in the coke industry or gas industry, are 
in agreement. 

I now come to a more controversial suggestion. Of the tar 
produced by high-temperature distillation of coal in this coun- 
try, approximately 50 p.ct. is produced in coke ovens, and 50 
p.ct. in gas-works. Now suppose by intelligent manufacture, 
propaganda, and salesmanship the tar industry secures the big 
majority of the ies for road requirements, there will still be 
a surplus of tar in the country—probably a large surplus. Then 
individual firms, or groups of firms, will continue to compete 
keenly for the road orders, and prices will be kept below an 
economic level. It is to combat this situation that I make a 
suggestion, to which I ask you to give your earnest considera- 
tion. It will first of all be necessary to form a National As- 
sociation composed of all—or nearly all—the tar producers of 
the country, and here I would particularly emphasize the word 
* producers.”’ 


A NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


This National Association of Tar Producers would meet, and 
through its Executive Committee, determine not only the sell- 
ing price of road tar, but also the proportion of the crude tar 
which was to be converted into road tar. The remainder of 
the tar, after supplying the demands of the pitch and creosote 
market, should then be burnt as liquid fuel, either by the pro- 
ducers themselves, or by their customers. 

Crude tar to-day is in many instances realizing little more 
than 13d. per gallon, or 24s. per ion, and I suggest to you that 
even for steam raising, and taking crude tar on its calorific 
value alone, it is worth something more than this, dependent 
upon the local price of the coal it replaces. This is taking it at 
its lowest value, whereas, for many purpose s, it could be used 
as a substitute for fuel oil—for example, in furnaces in the 
metal trades, where its monetary value would be considerably 
greater. 

In an address such as this, I cannot pretend to give anything 
like full details of this proposal—I can only suggest the main 
idea for your consideration and criticism. 

Gas—our fourth main bye-product—is that to which we most 
hopefully look as a future source of revenue, but it must be 
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the credit of knowing their own business best; and who were these 
other people who should say they were wrong? During the early 
part of the present year, however, he personally felt there was such 
a change of feeling on this matter that with the authority of the 
National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers he moved at 
a meeting of the Grand Council of the Federation of British Indus- 
tries that another attempt should be made to ascertain the opinion 
of industry to-day on this matter. Ten’ years ago such a suggestion 
would have split the Federation from top to bottom, but the resolu- 
tion he had proposed was now carried with enthusiasm. A vote 
was taken covering the whole of British industry, and 96 p.ct. was 
in favour of a change in the fiscal system. [Applause.] As a matter 
of fact, he doubted whether the significance of that vote had been 
fully understood. In a letter which was written by the President of 
the Federation of British Industries the history of this transaction 
was explained, but it had not been made as public as perhaps it 
ought to have been or perhaps would be. What he had just said, 
however, must bring home the significance of that vote. It was 
something far more significant even than the manifesto issued by 
those distinguished bankers which appeared a few months ago. 
After all, it was those engaged in industry who had to find employ- 
ment for the people of the country, and if they said they could 
better find employment for more workers if this policy of protec- 
tion was adopted—and they said that because they knew—who 
should have the temerity to differ from them? No one who had 
never done anything but sit in a chair and perhaps write articles in 
the papers had a right to dispute for one moment the opinions of 
practical men. [Applause.] Supposing he, with a very limited know- 
ledge of medicine, wrote a letter to the papers challenging the views 
of some of the most distinguished of our medical men, who would 
listen to him and who would not, quite rightly, laugh him to scorn? 
In the same way, if he wrote a letter to the papers criticizing the 
strategy of our Generals or Admirals, who ought to know and 
whose job it was to know, nobody would listen to him. There- 
fore, he felt strongly that the vote taken by the Federation of 
British Industries was a vote taken of people whom the country 
must look to to solve the unemployment problem. They would not 
solve it by talk or Acts of Parliament and unemployment relief. It 
could only be solved by increasing the orders that employers ob- 
tained, and thereby increasing the output of their factories. Person- 
ally, he was confident that it was only a question of months before 
the country would at last see that the crazy system that they had 
been pursuing during the past few years was going to bring this 
country absolutely to destruction. He was confident that if they had 
at any rate protection for the iron and steel trade, not only could 
they look forward to an increased production to the extent of the 
steel which they were at present importing—about 3,000,000 tons 
per annum—but instead of falling back in the share of the world’s 
trades, which they were at present doing, and had been steadily 
doing for the last 20 years, they would hold their own; and as the 
world consumption of steel increased so the production in Britain 
would increase to a corresponding extent. But if they only increased 
by the 3 million tons now imported, furnaces now standing idle 
would be put into blast and new blast furnaces would be erected, 
and, further, instead of making a large percentage of their steel 
out of scrap, a greater and greater percentage would be made from 
hot metal. He forecasted, in these circumstances, that within two 
or three years they would be called upon in this country to produce 
at least 4 million or 5 million tons of coke every year more than 
was being produced to-day. 

Mr. Crarence D. Situ, proposing ** The Coke Oven Managers’ 
Association,’’ said it was 40 years since he first went into business, 
and naturally there had been many changes during that time. The 
one which he felt had had the greatest effect upon industry was the 
gradual change from the old spirit of individualism and secrecy in 
business and industry to the modern spirit of mutual confidence and 
co-operation. In that change, Associations such as the Coke Oven 
Managers’ Association had played a very important and useful part. 
His own connection with the coke oven industry dated back only 
12 years, which was about the period of the life of the Association, 
and during that time the work of the Association had been most 
beneficial. The whole tendency of modern industry was for the 
chemist and the research man and the technician to carry industry 
through the difficulties which had to be faced. Without that aid 
very little could be done, but with the assistance so given there 
was very little they could not hope to achieve in the end. As Sir 
Peter Rylands had mentioned, there was a very difficult row to hoe 
in the immediate future. In his own case at Consett he thought 
he could say, without boasting, that they had one of the largest 
plants in the country. There were two old plants at Langley Park 
and Templedown, but there was also a very modern plant which 
had a coke works specially designed to supply gas to the steel works 
and coke for the blast furnaces. There was also a still larger 
modern plant at Dunston-on-Tyne, which in a way was the pioneer 
of what ought to be possible in the coke oven industry in the future. 
In that case the primary object was the supply of large quantities 
of gas to the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company, with whom a 
long-term contract had been entered into for the supply of gas, 
which was piped a distance of 33 miles. The coke ovens were situated 
only half a mile from the river where they had their own shipping 
accommodation, so that the whole plant was ideally laid out for the 
object in view. The coal carbonized amounted to 10,000 tons per 
week in that one plant, being conveyed on the Consett Company's 
own railway, and the gas was piped to the Redheugh Gas-Works. 
rhe coke proceeded to the Company's own staithes and was shipped 
abroad, thus permitting of minimum transport cost and labour 
charges, probably the lowest in the country. As Sir Peter had said, 
however, the steel industry was in a terribly difficult position to-day, 
and as the result of that the demand for metallurgical coke had 
very greatly fallen off. Therefore, in the immediate future it would 
be necessary to look in other directions for increasing the demand. 
Having given a great deal of thought to this matter, he had come 
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to the conclusion that there were two directions in which a very 
great improvement might be made. One was an extension of the 
supply of gas for town purposes. When they saw the enormous 
developments that had taken place in Germany in recent years in 
the distance over which gas was transmitted from coke ovens to 
towns, it seemed they were very backward in this country. Taking 
a county like Durham, there- were found the most ideal conditions 
in the world from this point of view. There was probably the best 
coking coal in the world, and a very concentrated industrialized area 
in which there were a number of very large towns in close proximity 
to the coalfield. It seemed to him quite wrong to continue the 
old system of taking the coal from the collieries and carbonizing 
it or retorting it in the big cities. The proper thing, it seemed to 
him, was to carbonize the coal at the pithead, or as near to it as 
possible, away from the big cities, and so enable the coke oven 
industry to receive the whole of the benefits of the available bye- 
products. That was one direction in which a great deal could be 
done. So much for the gas, but coincident with that it was neces- 
sary, before putting down new plants, to provide an outlet also for 
the coke. Here again he did not think they had done nearly enough 
in the way of propaganda designed to educate the public in the 
proper use of coke, not only for central heating of houses and build- 
ings but for burning in open fires suitably designed for the purpose. 
His Company had taken a great interest in that matter, and he was 
convinced there were plenty of designs of open fireplaces in which 
coke nuts could be burned economically, give greater heat, and 
give no smoke or soot of any kind. They were sometimes rather 
too backward in putting out mass propaganda for bringing about 
some such highly desirable object as that. Some people, including 
his own Company, had spent quite a lot of money on advertising 
and propaganda, but he always felt that in a matter such as this, 
mass propaganda was very much better than individual propaganda. 
He agreed with Sir Peter Rylands that within a very few months 
they would see a change in their fiscal system, and if that did 
happen, then, apart from any other reason, the psychological effects 
on industry would be almost incalculable and would change the 
whole mentality of industry from extreme depression to extreme 
hope and optimism. He believed the coke oven industry would play 
a very big part in the changes he was convinced would shortly come 
about; and the Association would also play its part. 

The Presipent (Mr. J. B. Deakin), responding, first expressed 
his thanks for the very kind way in which the toast had been pro- 
posed and the hearty way in which it had been received. Mr. 
Clarence Smith was the Chairman of the great Consett Iron Com- 
pany, and this opportunity must not be allowed to pass without 
telling him how much the Coke Oven Managers’ Association ap- 
preciated the courageous pioneer work that had been done by his 
Company, his colleagues, and his staff. He believed he was right 
in saying that the Consett Company were the first British firm to 
build silica ovens. That was pioneer work of the first importance, 
and it was work which would always be associated with the name 
of his immediate predecessor in office—Mr. A. H. Middleton. The 
Consett Company were pioneers in another direction. They were, 
he believed, the first of the coke oven owning firms to select care- 
fully their men, to pay their men a standing wage higher than 
the general wage paid in the trade, and, in fact, to treat their men 
more like minor officials. That, of course, was only possible on 
modern highly mechanized plants; but it was a system that was 
being copied by many owners of new plants, and he did not think 
he was giving away any secrets in saying that when Mr. Holling- 
worth so ably presented the evidence on behalf of the Coke Oven 
Managers’ Association before the Area Gas Supply Committee he 
made a big point of this arrangement, when he was arguing that 
the continuity of gas supply from coke ovens would not be interrupted 
by labour disputes. This question of the conditions under which 
the men worked was even more important than the introduction 
of silica—important though the latter was—for the most important 
thing in any industry was goodwill, and they could not have good- 
will, either with their men or with their staff, unless they were 
treated well, and it was made worth their while to be whole-heartedly 
interested in their job. It must be admitted that, apparently, the 
present outlook for the industry was dismal in the extreme. This 
year, for example, for the first time, they had the depressing sight 
of ammonia being scrubbed out of coke oven gas, and the resultant 
ammonia liquor used for coke quenching, and this on a modern 
up-to-date plant which was particularly well situated for obtaining 
cheap sulphuric acid. But, in spite of this, and in spite of the 
general depression in trade, he was an optimist. The coke industry 
and the gas industry should get together and act together, in 
regard to the sale of what was known as domestic coke, in the pre- 
paration and marketing of tar and tar products, and in the sale of 
and distribution of gas. An Area Gas Supply Committee had sat 
and taken evidence and published their report, and a Company of 
South Yorkshire coke owners had been formed to deal with avail- 
able coke oven gas in that area. Negotiations were being carried 
on with the gas companies, and it was common knowledge that 
the largest of those companies had made official application for 
power to control the whole of the South Yorkshire area. To this 
application the South Yorkshire coke owners had naturally offered 
strong objection, and had taken the common-sense view that the 
grid should be owned and managed jointly by the coke owners and 
the gas undertakings of the district affected. In taking this view 
the coke owners were following the lead set by the Area Gas Supply 
Committee. 

Mr. T. G. Watts (Member of the Southern Section of the Coke 
Oven Managers’ Association) proposed ‘‘ Kindred Societies,’’ and 
Dr. J. W. Metror, F.R.S. (Principal of the North Staffordshire 
Technical College), responded. 

The PrEsipeNnT said there was one Toast not on the list which 
it gave him the greatest possible pleasure to propose, and it was 
that of the health of Mr. Thomas Westthorp, who had been Secre- 
tary of the Association for six years and had just relinquished 
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that office. The six years during which he had been Secretary had 
been the most critical the Association had passed through. During 
that time the Association had had some very able Presidents, but 
all they had done had been helped and inspired by the work of 
Mr. Westthorp. Of Mr. Westthorp as a man he must say he 
was absolutely sincere and displayed a whole-hearted enthusiasm 
for everything he took up. Although Mr. Westthorp had relinquished 
the office of Secretary, he was pleased to know that the Southern 
Section had elected him their Chairman for the ensuing year, and 
he would thus still be able, and indeed had very kindly promised, to 
give the Association the continued benefit of his inspiration and advice. 

Mr. WESTTHORP expressed his appreciation of the very kind man- 
ner in which the toast of his health had been proposed and received. 


VISIT TO EAST GREENWICH. 


On Friday morning a large number of members, with Mr. J. 
B. Deakin (the President), proceeded from the Great Central 
Hotel to the East Greenwich Works of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company, an inspection of which took place under the 
guidance of various officers. A great part of the large area 
was covered during the morning and afternoon, and the visitors 
naturally found much to interest them. At luncheon, in the 
Works Institute, they were received by Dr. Charles Carpenter, 
the President of the Company, who, on behalf of himself and 
his colleagues on the Board of Directors, extended a hearty 
welcome to the members of the Coke Oven Managers’ Associa- 
tion. A party of about eighty sat down; and with Dr. Carpenter 
there were Mr. A. Stokes and Mr. E. V. Evans (Joint Mana- 
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tries did not get their heads together on all the points he had 
named, they ought to have them knocked together. 

Dr. CARPENTER said that when the suggestion was made that 
the Association would like to visit the works, the Board in- 
structed their officials to do all they could to make the visit 
both profitable and pleasant. They took it as a great compli- 
ment that the Association should spend a whole day on the 
works. One of the first things that he thought must have 
struck the members—used, as they were, to the distillation of 
coal in coke ovens—was the extraordinary number of men that 
were employed on these works. This arose from one or two 
causes, and it dated back a good many years. It was, in fact, 
founded on the system of carbonizing coal, which (with certain 
modifications) was practically the same to-day as was the case 
nearly fifty years ago, when the East Greenwich Works were 
built, and fireclay retorts were installed. The shape of the 
retorts had been improved, hand labour had given place to 
machines, and methods of firing were different; but very sub- 
stantial gas making to-day was what it used to be.. They did, 
however, claim, whatever its defects, that it was a scientifically 
controlled process. They knew what they were doing when they 
put the coal into the retort, and they knew what they would 
get. 

Tue Gas INpustry’s Point oF VIEW. 

The small units in which coal was carbonized had been re- 
ferred to by Mr. Deakin, and it was, of course, a great contrast 
to coke oven practice. The exp!anation, however, was that the 
commodities produced by the two industries were different. In 
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gers), Mr. A. H. Andrews (Station Engineer), and some of the 
other chief officers of the Company. 

Mr. Deakty, on behalf of his Association, thanked Dr. Car- 
penter and the Directors of the Company for the kind invitation 
to visit the works and for their generous hospitality, and the 
staff for the thoroughly efficient manner in which the inspection 
had been organized and for the vast amount of. information 
which they had given. It had been a real pleasure to go over 
a gas-works of this great size, and to note the smooth way in 
which the various operations were performed. After what 
members of his Association had been accustomed to, it was, of 
course, strange to see the carbonization of coal carried out in 
such small units. From the demeanour of the men and their 
general appearance, it was easy to see that they were happy 
and keen on their jobs. It was what might be termed a har- 
monious works; and this meant much. 


SurPLuUS Oven GAS AND COKE. 


In the modern bye-product coking industry there was being 
produced a very large quantity of gas over and above that 
which was required for heating the ovens. In some cases no 
less than two-thirds of the gas produced was surplus, and 
whether they liked it or whether they did not they were bound 
to come in on the gas supply side. Also, with the present-day 
tendency for blast furnaces to demand carefully graded coke, 
and with the large quantity of coke made, there was a surplus 
Suitable for domestic purposes; and here, again, they must 
come in contact with the gas industry. There was also the 
question of tar to be considered. He thought they would be 
very foolish on both sides if they did not get together. They 
had done so with regard to sulphate of ammonia and benzole, 
and also to some extent in the matter of tar, though not so 
fully as he would like to see. If the gas and coke oven indus- 


other words, they were prepared for separate markets. So long 
as his Company could go on selling their coke in the way that 
they had done more or less during the last hundred years, they 
would think seriously before they substantially changed their 
methods ; but supposing it happened that there was strong com- 
petition by coke from the coke ovens outside, the Company 
would then have to examine the problem, and they might say : 
‘* This coke oven product seems to suit the people in London; 
there is no reason why we should not supply it, as well as other 
people.’’ Another thing which had to be remembered was that 
the extent to which the works had been enlarged from time to 
time had been wholly and solely the measure of the gas used 
by the consumers. They did not consider the desirability or 
otherwise of putting down plant for the purpose of making so 
much coke ; they had to install what was necessary to make the 
gas required. No doubt, too, the industry was affected to some 
extent by the fact that it was more than a hundred years old, 
and there was a conservative incrustation on it which modified 
their views in many ways. He had said more than once during 
the years of his chairmanship of that Company, ‘‘ Supposing a 
Napoleon of Gas came along, I am certain he would raze the 
East Greenwich Works to the ground, and probably others, and 
set up something quite different.” 

Then there was another factor which in the past had seriously 
influenced them in the matter of the plant put down. For a period 
of rather more than forty years they had had no difficulty what- 
ever with their labour. They had had contented labour, and 
an atmosphere which was not so general as it should be. Thus 
they had not had the inducement which had led so many people 
to put up plant for the purpose of getting rid of labour troubles. 
The increased competition by which they were now being faced 
in all directions had, however, altered the position, and they 
were getting slowly towards the point where they would have 
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to vary their policy, if it could be proved that the change would 
be an economic one. There were many operations in which 
the man with the shovel and barrow would have done the work 
more cheaply before the war, but now would be more costly. 
So they had to envisage changes which they wished to carry 
out slowly. He said ‘ slowly,’”’ because even to-day they felt 
that the carbonization of coal was somewhat in the melting pot. 
Che visitors might have seen during the inspection a low-tem- 
perature plant which it was expected would be at work in two 
or three months’ time; while, on the other hand, they had also 
witnessed what must be accepted as high-temperature practice. 
They might have in the future to take advantage of both 
methods of carbonization. 


-— 
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At the entrance gates of the works there was a large notice 
pointing out that the works were free—a man could belong to 
a union or not as he pleased. Both officials and men attached 
great importance to this fundamental policy of the Company. A 
large proportion of the employees were shareholders in the 
Company, and so regarded their service as a means not only 
of providing for their immediate livelihood, but something in 
the future. This had helped the Company very materially. It 
was a great step forward, not only in the conduct of the busi- 
ness, but in increasing the prosperity of the country. [Ap- 
plause. | 

At the conclusion of the afternoon tour, the visitors returned 
to the Institute for tea. 


_ 
> 
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The Ceramic Society 


Meeting of Refractory Materials Section 


The autumn meeting of the Refractory Materials Section of 
the Ceramic Society was held on Sept. 22, 23, and 24 at the 
Building Exhibition, Olympia, London—Mr. W. J. GARDNER, 
the Chairman of the Section, presiding. 

The first paper, read by J. H. Chesters, B.Sc., and prepared 
by him in conjunction with W. J. Rees, B.Sc., was on ‘* The 
Application of Tensile Tests to the Study of the Bonding of 
Refractory Materials.”’ 

The authors described an apparatus designed to investigate 
the ranges over which various bonds give strength to refractory 
materials both in the burned and unburned states. It has also 
been applied for studying the stability ranges of certain core 
bonds. 

A straight-line rate of heating was maintained as far as 
possible, and the curves obtained, though strictly extension-time 
curves, are essentially temperature-extension curves. Four 
types of curves were obtained—the glass type, the cracking or 
spalling type, the gum type, and the expansion type. 

Tests were made with crushed silica brick mixed with dextrin, 
sulphite lye, or celon (cellulose acetate), the dextrin being used 
by itself or associated with silicate of soda, boric acid, or ball 
clay respectively. From the results obtained by the use of the 
apparatus it is suggested that the test may prove useful in the 
development and testing of furnace cements, and as a quick 
test for finding out (approximately) certain characteristics of a 
new material—e.g., flux content. 

The next paper, contributed by C. R. F. Threlfall, B.A., on 
‘*‘ Grog”? is of exceptional importance, owing to its practical 
bearing on the manufacture of firebricks. The author defined 
grog as ‘‘ any material present in a wet batch in a non-plastic 
or comparatively non-plastic form,’’ adding that ‘‘ whatever 
definition of the word you adopt, it should certainly be broad 
enough to include not only previously burnt and inert clay, but 
also any non-plastic material or material with a lesser shrink- 
age, either in the drying or burning stages, than the plastic 
clay embodied in the brick.”’ 

Mr. Threlfall stressed the fact that most firebricks show dis- 
tinct evidence of the presence of numerous nodules which are 
the burned coarser portions of the ground clay. Such coarse 
fire clay material is practically non-plastic, and does not absorb 
tempering water, so that little or no shrinkage takes place 
during drying. Hence these coarse particles must be considered 
as grog—at any rate during the drying period—and the author 
of the paper designated them ‘ green grog.” 

This view helps to explain some of the difficulties which 
manufacturers experience—the differences in bricks obtained 
when similar clays are worked up by different people, and varia- 
tions in different batches as regards drying cracks, shrinkage, 
&c. The percentage of this green grog is probably the one really 
uncontrolled factor, and the daily variation may amount to 40 
or 50 p.ct., 20 or 30 p.ct. being probably very common. It is 
a very poor type of grog, being not regular in drying, and 
shrinking when fired. 

A high percentage of grog in firebricks may be regarded as 
desirable from the points of view both of makers and users, 
because the consequent reduction of both drying and burning 
shrinkage will lessen strains, and thus enable the bricks to 
stand better in service. Similar considerations apply with equal 
force to articles of difficult shape to manufacture, notably hori- 
zontal gas retorts, glass pots, and saggars. 

Faults of batch preparation, grinding, mixing, tempering, and 
pugging, which may not be seen in a clay batch, show clearly 
in a highly grogged batch. The nature of the grog must influ- 
ence its working in the drying of wet bricks, a porous grog 
(from crushed firebricks) being much more effective than grog 
in the form of coarse sand or ground quartz. Grog bricks are 
harder and more resistant to spalling than green clay bricks. 

There is no upper limit to the quantity of grog which can 
be incorporated in a brick, 98 p.ct. grog bricks being quite 
easy to make (as silica bricks, &c.). Faults which are obvious 


in 98 p.ct. bricks also occur in bricks containing 50 p.ct. or less 
of grog, though they may be masked by other circumstances. 
For batches containing 50 p.ct. or more non-plastic material, 
more effective contrivances for grinding and mixing are needed. 
The apparent plasticity of clay batches (without grog) varies 
according to finer or coarser grinding, and the quantity of 
‘* green grog’’ in burned bricks will vary with weather con- 
ditions. 

The method of preparing the batch needs more attention. 
For the best results the clay batch should be perfectly mixed, 
with a minimum quantity of water evenly distributed. 

The characteristics of the three main types of grog—the por- 
ous, non-porous, and ‘‘ green grog ’’—are discussed at some 
length, and also the relation between water content and brick 
shrinkage in a highly grogged batch, as well as the porosity of 
bricks. A description of the method of manufacturing grog 
bricks follows, with critical comments. 

The third paper, read by H. T. S. Swallow, B.Sc., was on 
‘* The Influence of Atmosphere on the Load-bearing Capacities 
of Firebricks.”’ 

Following a detailed description of the method of experiment, 
and discussion of the results obtained, the author gave the fol- 
lowing brief summary : 


(1) It is suggested that the influence of a reducing atmosphere 
on the behaviour of firebricks in use in high-temperature 
furnaces is apparent more in an increase in the amount 
of contraction than in a reduction in refractoriness or 
load-bearing capacity. 

(2) Definitions of the terms ‘ oxidizing ’’ and ‘ reducing ”’ 
considered in connection with the influence of furnace 
atmospheres on refractories are suggested. 

(3) The atmosphere of the Hirsch type load-test furnace has 
been found to be oxidizing. 

(4) At the temperatures at which these experiments were made 
(1200°-1280° C.) the action of steam appears to be neg- 
ligible compared with that of a strongly reducing atmo- 
sphere. 

(5) The importance of taking into account the iron content 
of firebrick when considering the results of tests made 
under oxidizing conditions becomes apparent. 


%” 


The fourth paper, by W. Hugill, M.Met., was on “ Diato- 
maceous Earth.”’ 

This Part I. is confined to a consideration of the structure 
and properties of diatoms in heat-insulating materials, aided 
by numerous illustrations. Some of the diatomaceous earths 
on the market are so finely broken up as to be unsuitable for 
making heat insulators, and others are too poor in diatoms. 

Future papers will deal with the influence of diatom structure 
on heat insulation, and on the possibility of other uses for diato- 
maceous earth. 

The fifth paper was read by R. J. Sarjant, M.Sc., on ‘‘ Works 
Tests on Refractories and Service Conditions.”’ 

It is a valuable contribution on a subject of the highest im- 
portance to makers and users of refractories. The question is 
discussed mainly from the user’s point of view. 

Normal refractoriness tests measure only the action of tem- 
perature, rate of heating, and atmospheric conditions, so there 
is rarely any direct connection with service conditions—which 
involve action of heat, pressure, and foreign impurities—but it 
is a useful criterion of relative merit of different classes of re- 
fractories. 

Refractoriness under load is more important, as it can imitate 
more closely service conditions. It has been noted that refrac- 
tories which give good under-load tests, provided a certain stan- 
dard is reached as regards resistance to spalling and slag attack, 
give useful service in the crowns and arches of furnaces operat- 
ing in the upper ranges of temperature for which such materials 
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are suitable—namely, forge furnaces and certain melting fur- 
naces. 

Slag attack is in most furnaces a dominant factor in the nor- 
mal wear of the refractory. None of the methods yet proposed 
have met with general acceptance, and the author suggests that 
there is need for the standardization of a series of tests to meet 
classified types of service. 

An account is given of a study of ladle bricks, from which 
interesting results were obtained. 

Specific relations between tests and service conditions are dis- 
cussed at considerable length, under the respective headings of 
firebricks, magnesite, dolomite, silica bricks, refractory cements, 
and fireclays. 

With respect to the interpretation of the service test, it is 
pointed out that in assessing the factors which may contribute 
towards an increase in the life of refractory materials there 
must be accounted the supplementary effect of the external 
sources of improvement : (1) Furnace practice ; (2) technique in 
building ; (3) care in handling of ‘refractories and provision for 
storage. 

With greater attention being paid to fuel economy, the load- 
ing, driving, and general handling of the furnace comes under 
more rational control, and there results from such practice less 
wear and tear on brickwork. On the other hand speeding up 
will generally have the opposite effect as regards refractories. 
Skilful building, as well as the handling by the shop personnel, 
has a value in determining the life of the refractory—properly 
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keyed arches, joints thin and evenly set, the proper allowances 
for expansion in brickwork and tie-bars. All these considerably 
increase the difficulties of obtaining truly representative service 
tests. 

It is concluded that simulative tests have limited application. 
The preferable course is the development of fundamental tests, 
which have been shown in a number of cases to give definite 
indication of performance value. 

In the present state of knowledge the service test must re- 
main the ultimate arbiter in selection of refractories. 

The last paper, by W. Hugill, M.Met., and W. J. Rees, 
B.Sc., was on ‘“* The Effect of Repeated Burning on the Struc- 
ture and Properties of Lime-bonded Silica Bricks. Parts II. 
and III.’ 

The results recorded for Part II.—giving the proportions of 
quartz, cristobalite, and tridymite—emphasize the importance 
of the high-temperature soaking period in the burning of silica 
bricks. 

In Part III. are shown the results of determinations of the 
reversible expansions of test-pieces burned from.1 up to 12 
times. 

Simultaneously with the meetings of the Refractory Materials 
Section, the Building Materials Section also held meetings, the 
chair being occupied by the President of the Ceramic Society, 
Mr. G. A. Hodson. The papers read at these meetings, how- 
ever, would have only slight interest for those engaged in the 
gas industry. 
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Institute of Fuel 


Discussions on Fuel Oil and Coke Breeze 


During the two-day conference of the Institute of Fuel, held 
in London on Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 22 and 23, a 
paper was presented by Mr. I. Lubbock, dealing with the in- 
dustrial uses of fuel oil, in which he discussed its applications 
in glass furnaces, the ceramic industry, metallurgy, road- 
making plants, enamelling, central heating, cooking, &c. 


INDUSTRIAL USES OF FUEL OIL. 


In the course of the discussion references were made to the 
merits of fuels other than oil for the purposes dealt with in 
the paper, and we give below some extracts from the discus- 
sion. 

Discussion. 


Mr. L. N. HornE, commenting upon the reference made in the 
paper to the installation to oil burning plant in West End flats for 
central heating purposes, said it seemed to him that there was some- 
thing lacking somewhere if certain West End flats were unable to 
realize that what they could do with oil they were perfectly well able 
to do also with coal with equal cleanliness and at considerably lower 
cost. 

Mr. E. W. L. Nicot (Technical Expert to the London Coke Com- 
mittee) said that the potential world production of fuel, and especially 
petroleum oil fuel and British coal, was, as everyone knew, far in 
excess of the present consumption and demand. The use of any one 
fuel could be extended only at the expense of another, and naturally 
there was keen competition for available markets. The author advo- 
cated the use of imported oil fuel, which was mainly of foreign origin, 
in place of our native coal and coke fuels, for both industrial and 
domestic heating and cooking purposes. No one could gainsay the 
practical and economical advantages of heating agents in fluid form. 
These included gas and electricity, and in many processes where the 
fuel cost represented only a small fraction of the total cost involved, 
they had the additional advantages of being smokeless and on tap 
at the mains, no storage tanks being required on the consumers’ 
premises. Moreover, they were mainly derived from British coal. 
The author had given comparative figures of fuel costs and through- 
put for galvanizing tanks-using coke fuel and oil fuel, which showed 
the latter to advantage; but the chief advantage obtained against 
coke was increased output on continuous night and day working, 
conditions which did not always apply. Used as fuel for central 
heating and steam raising, the question of comparative cost and 
efficiency was in most important cases the only factor which in- 
fluenced prospective users against oil fuel. In other cases, oil fuel 
was often adopted to gratify a natural desire for progress, novelty, 
mechanization and convenience, apparently regardless of cost and in 
spite of the claims of solid and fluid fuels of British origin; and as 
the author had refrained from drawing comparisons for these pur- 
oo on a cost and efficiency basis, the following figures might be 
Stated : 


Gas coke at 32s. per ton, 12,000 B.Th.U. net, is equivalent 
to 69,900 B.Th.U. per 1d. of cost. 

Petroleum oil fuel at 65s. per ton, 18,400 B.Th.U. net, is 
equivalent to 52,800 B.Th.U. per id. of cost; a difference of 
more than 24 p.ct. 


The efficiency of combustion for both fuels varied in practice from 
60 p.ct. to more than 85 p.ct. according to conditions of use, so that 
they might be compared upon an equal thermal value basis. Actual 
and accurate boiler trials with oil fuel and coke fuel had definitely 


proved a considerable gross saving in favour of coke ; the net saving, 
after allowing for ash removal, &c., being more than sufficient to 
warrant the use of coke as fuel, on economic grounds. The mining, 
cleaning, grading, transportation, and carbonization of coal gave 
employment to a vast number of people in this country; and for that 
reason—if for no other, it was important that coal or derivatives of 
coal—gas, coke, and electricity—should be used, unless and until oil 
fuel, extracted from coal, could be obtained in sufficient quantity. For 
central heating the author had emphasized the elimination of smoke 
and enumerated some of the automatic control, safety, and other de- 
vices incidental and necessary for the safe and efficient use of oil as 
fuel, which, he had said, was not dangerous. These included a 
Stackswitch, Pyrostat, Flue-stat, Protecto-stat, Visa-flame, or a Pyra- 
therm; a room thermostat and boiler control, ignition coil or trans- 
former, oil tank heater, oil filters; starting pump, oil feed pump, 
electric motor, fan, atomizer and electric ignition spark-gaps and 
timing devices, mercury tube switches, automatic oil cut-off; and 
the author mentioned that one was apt to forget the storage tanks, 
piping valves, strainers, cable switches, and conduit associated with 
these installations ; the boiler attendant was supposed to be unskilled! 
Many of the automatic devices were necessarily of delicate construc- 
tion, and, when out of service during the greater part of the year, 
must be liable to deterioration. In contrast, a coke-fired furnace was 
comparatively simple, safe, fool-proof, and damp-proof. As regards 
smoke emission from oil-fired furnaces, outraged neighbours had 
recently been granted judicial injunctions restraining oil users from 
emitting soot and smuts from their oil-fired boiler chimneys. Public 
utility authorities in this country were unlikely to encourage the use 
of automatic oil burners for the sake of the gas or current used for 
ignition and atomizing as suggested by the author; they were pro- 
posing to supply, and were supplying, the coke, gas, or electricity 
and automatic apparatus required for heating the boilers and furnaces 
as well; and they naturally regarded imported oil fuel as a competi- 
tor of considerable potentialities whose interests were very ably ad- 
ministered. 

Dr. C. M. Watter (Birmingham Gas Department), discussing the 
heating of salt baths for the treatment of metals, drew attention to 
a statement in the paper to the effect that the direct fuel cost in one 
case was 16s. per day when oil was used, as against £4 per day 
when using manufactured gas; he pointed out that no reference was 
made to the prices of oil and gas. In view of the fact that the figures 
given were so different from those within his own experience, Dr. 
Walter asked what was the cost per therm of the gas and the cost 
of the fuel oil in the case mentioned. His experience of salt bath 
heating was that, generally speaking, he could get a higher thermal 
efficiency with gas than with oil. Assuming an oil fuel cost of 2d. 
per therm, it would appear, from the figures given in the paper, that 
the cost of gas would be something over 1s. per therm. In many indus- 
trial districts, however, gas was being supplied at prices as low as 33d. 
per therm, and, with the higher efficiency which had been obtained 
by recuperation—which could be applied to salt bath heating—the 
all-in cost of heating by gas was in many cases below that obtained 
when using oil, where no recuperation had been used. Discussing 
a reference made in the paper to the use of oil burners for heating 
sheet rolls in a metallurgical works, utilizing the open-flame type 
of medium air pressure burners, he asked if Mr. Lubbock had ex- 
perienced any difficulty due to local heating when playing an oil 
burner of that type on to rotating rolls. In one or two instances 
there had been difficulties, but he did not know whether they had 
since been overcome. In all industrial heating operations, in which 
temperatures over a range of (say) 700° to 1000° were required, the 
problem of flexibility in temperature control was all-important. He 
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asked, therefore, whether the author had found it possible, with any 
form of oil burner, to control temperature, especially in direct-nred 
furnaces, 

Mr. Lupsock, replying to Mr. Nicol, said that if an oil burner 
were not handled properly, large volumes of smoke and soot would 
be produced; but a well designed, properly installed, and properly 
controlled burner would give rise to practically no smoke, whereas 
when using solid fuel there was greater difficulty in preventing smoke 
assuming approximately equal conditions in each case. 
Commenting upon Mr. Nicol’s figures, showing the number of 
B.Th.U. obtained for a penny in the different fuels, he pointed out 
that B.Th.U. were not the only factors to be considered. A central 
heating plant was not based upon B.Th.U. entirely; the factors in- 
volved might be such that the use of highly expensive electricity 
would be warranted. Evenness of temperature might be of more im- 
portance than the cost of the fuel used. A bank organization, for 
instance, would consider what it meant to them to pay more for a 
heating system and ensure a high degree of comfort for their highly 
salaried clerks, as against paying less for a system which would 
Again, in the case of a block of 


emission, 


give a less degree of comfort. 
flats, those concerned had to consider what it meant to the flat 


dwellers to have series of carts dumping coal or coke from sacks 
through holes in the pavement, as against a fuel oil wagon drawing 
up quietly and smoothly and pumping oil into tanks at the rate of 
30 tons per hour. The challenge thrown out by Dr. Walter with 
regard to the costs of salt bath heating by oil and gas respectively 
he had anticipated, but the figures quoted in the paper were given 
to him by the manager of a works as being the actual results ob- 
tained. He had certainly wondered why there was such a discre- 
pancy between the costs of heating by oil and by gas, and he agreed 
that the gas was distinctly dear in the area in which the works were 
situated. Some of the figures he had received, however, were even 
worse than those quoted. 


“COKE BREEZE.” 


The next paper presented was by Dr. E. W. Smith, on ‘‘ Coke 
Breeze.’’? This was published in the ** JourNaL ” last week. 


The CHairMAN appealed to Dr, Smith to modify the wording of a 
sentence in the paper in which he had said the public were realizing 
that there was little sense in using electricity as a smokeless form 
of energy if the power stations where it was generated were belching 
forth huge volumes of smoke. No doubt the word “ belching ’’ was 
a good old Anglo-Saxon word which might have sounded very well 
on the lips of Sir John Falstaff, but modern electricity power sta- 
tions did not “ belch.”’ With regard to coke, he believed that in the 
mind of the ordinary man the real obstacle to its use was the dirt 
in it. He himself would use a great deal more coke than he did 
for open fires if the fires did not become exceedingly dull when the 
coke was half burned away, and if it had not a very high proportion 
of ash. Referring to the statement that over forty million tons of 
coal was used solely for domestic heating, he said that that would 
never be wholly replaced by coke. A survey of the coalfields, and of 
the proportions of gas coals and steam coats and other coals, would 
show that something of the nature of household coal—a bituminous 
non-coking coal—must remain the bulk of the fuel used, under present 
circumstances. That did not mean that something could not be done 
about it, however, and he suggested that if the gas industry could 
go in for fine grinding and mixing the finely coking coals with steam 
coals, which latter could be obtained very cheaply and could be 
cleaned, it would open up a source of fuel with which the domestic 
problem could be tackled. 

Dr. R. Lessinc said he was particularly gratified to have Dr. 
Smith’s testimony—and also that of Sir David Milne-Watson in his 
Presidential Address—that the subject of producing clean coal was a 
very serious and very pressing one. He gave some figures showing 
the influence which coal cleaning had upon the coke breeze pro- 
duced in gas-works, and he pointed out that the influence was prac- 
tically the same on oven coke. The figures represented the results 
of large-scale working—i.e., using 300 or 400 tons of coal which 
had been cleaned so that its ash content had been reduced from an 
average of 11 p.ct. originally to 1°6 p-ct. The clean coal was passed 
through vertical gas retorts of a certain continuous system. In the 
first instance, the screen analyses of the cokes obtained from the un- 
cleaned coal and the cleaned coal was such that the breeze content 
was halved by reason of the cleaning. At the same time, the quan- 
tity of large coal was very considerably increased. ‘The figures ob- 
tained were as follows: 


—_— Uncleaned Coal. | Clean Coal. 





P.Ct. P.Ct. 
Ash in coal 11°08 1°66 
Screen analysis— 
Grade I., onigin.. . . 38°3 57°2 
srade II., Th. rg in. ,, 1% ,, on 26°9 | 24°5 
ain as Gt on se Moe to. 8 19°9 } 10°8 
Breeze 14°9 | 73 
100°O | 100°O 
Ash— 
GradelI. . -© © «© © © w© « 7°91 3°15 
Grade II. 9°55 2°93 
Grade III. . 16°19 3°18 
Breeze 25°78 3°63 


The clean and the uncleaned coal were carbonized in the same retorts 
under identical carbonizing conditions. 

Mr. E. C. Evans asked what was the caking index of the coal. 

Dr. Lessinc replied that he had not all the data at hand at that 
moment. The screen sizes given were in themselves very significant. 
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But what was more interesting and even more important was the ash 
content of the various sizes. In the ash content figures for the coke 
from the uncleaned coal, there was a gradual and very steady rise 
from a low to a high ash content, showing, at the same time, that 
the large coke was actually cleaner than the average sample of the 
coal. The figures were of enormous significance when considering 
the problem raised by Dr. Smith, because they showed that coke 
breeze was an inferior fuel, not by reason of its size, but by reason 
of its ash content. It raised the old problem that small coal and 
small coke had got a bad name, not on account of their smallness, 
but on account of their ash content. It was for that reason that 
coal of the larger sizes had gained preference, simply as a material 
of greater purity, and, consequently, fireplaces had been designed to 
meet the requirements of the larger fuels. To-day we had learned 
to burn the smaller fuels, and very soon we should be in a position 
to supply on a very large scale the smaller fuels of exactly the same 
purity as, and possibly of even greater purity than, the larger ones, 
Therefore, there was really no breeze problem, gua breeze, as Dr. 
Smith had pointed out. They had now working figures which de- 
monstrated definitely that in coking the merging of coal particles 
during the carbonizing process was prevented by the particles of dirt, 
dust, and inert matter. If this dirt and inert matter were taken out 
of the coal they had one uniform and pure product to deal with, 
and overcame a great deal of the difficulty in disposing of this 
inferior product from gas coke. The same applied to oven coke. He 
was grateful to Dr. Smith for having brought this matter forward, 
because it enabled them to strike a proper balance as between the 
fuels obtainable on carbonizing. 

Mr. E. W. L. Nico said that towards the end of the war, when 
fuel was very scarce, it had been his privilege to introduce the sand- 
wich system into power stations in London and the Provinces, the 
object being to sell breeze. During a recent visit to the Deptford 
Electricity Power Station of the London Power Company, which were 
working with a considerable percentage of breeze, on the sandwich 
system, the members of the Institute had noted the sniokelessness of 
those stations, which was one of the most striking features; the 
funnels were practically free from smoke. The total sales of breeze 
since the introduction of the sandwich system had aggregated nearly 
one million tons, and he recalled the statement made by Sir David 
Milne-Watson in his Presidential Address that the yearly sales at 
present were more than 100,000 tons. Mr. Nicol regarded this, inci- 
dentally, as an achievement in salesmanship. Electrical engineers 
were among the shrewdest buyers of fuel, and they bought and used 
coke breeze simply because it paid them to do so. This outlet for 
breeze had come to be regarded as the main outlet. This significant 
association between the two industries had enabled the gas engineers 
to substitute waste-heat boilers for breeze-fired boilers, and the con- 
sequent saving in fuel, of course, was considerable. He had been 
informed recently, that the London Power Company’s new power 
station at Battersea was to be fitted with mechanical stokers operat- 
ing on the sandwich system, which would make it possible to use 
a considerable quantity of breeze, and he regarded that as providing 
another opportunity for extending the co-operation between the gas 
and electricity supply indastries—a matter to which Sir David Milne- 
Watson attached so much importance. The stricture which Dr. 
Smith had passed upon power stations in his reference to their 
** belching ’’ forth smoke was perhaps hardly justified in view of 
the experience at Deptford. The elimination of smoke and dust 
emission from that station was almost complete, but the same could 
not be said about the Barking power station of the County of London 
Electric Supply Company. He agreed that there was room for im- 
provement in the grading of coke breeze. Everything possible was 
done to extract the larger pieces of coke from it, and that did not 
in any way reduce the quality of the Lreeze. The electrical people 
regarded the larger pieces in the breeze as being almost so much 
waste material, because they burned out so much more slowly than 
the breeze itself that there was a tendency for them to go over the 
back into the dumping bath unburned. 

Mr. E. C. Evans, discussing coke breeze from the point of view 
of the iron and steel industry, said it was really a nuisance in that 
industry, not so much because of its ash content but because of its 
size. He was glad Dr. Smith had suggested that coke breeze should 
be defined by size, because it was most important to specify size. The 
biggest difficulty in utilizing coke lay in the proportion of dust it 
contained. For example, some coke produced in this country con- 
tained a high proportion of breeze below 13 and 14 in., but if that 
breeze were eliminated before the coke was charged into the blast 
furnace a very considerable saving of fuel and a very considerable 
increase of production resulted. At one works, as the result of the 
elimination of 10 p.ct. of coke breeze, the output of the furnace was 
increased by 25 p.ct., and the reduction in the standing charges, 
radiation losses, and external cooling losses, was so great that the 
total coke consumption, after eliminating the breeze, was not more 
than it had been previously. In other words, all the material below 
1} or 13 in. was available for other purposes, and no additional 
coke had to be purchased. This effect of coke breeze was due to its 
influence on the distribution of the gases in the furnace, and it had 
the same effect when utilized in boiler practice or in producer prac- 
tice. It reduced the rate of gasification or the rate of combustion 
very considerably. In iron and steel practice it was not commercially 
possible to use producers having a low rate of gasification ; the gasifi- 
cation must be carried out at a fairly high rate per unit of hearth 
area. Coke breeze, with the dust it contained, reduced enormously 
the throughput of gas producers, so that any fine material of that 
size could not be used economically. The same thing applied to 
boiler work; the coke breeze, containing a large proportion of dust, 
reduced the rate of combustion per unit of hearth area very con- 
siderably, and that necessitated either an increase in boiler capacity 
or the addition of coal by the sandwich system or by some other 
means. 

Mr. J. D. Trour asked Dr. Smith what was the gas-works ex- 
perience in the use of coke in the Lancashire boiler, Recently, he 
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plaining about the gas industry because of the large amount of breeze 


resent in the coke used in blast furnaces. It would be interesting 


fas industry 


s* 


' 
to know, however, how much coke 


to the iron and steel industry; he 


was supplied by the 


f did not know of any gas 
In any case, he 
breeze or any 


hims 
undertaking which supplied coke for blast furnaces. 
put it to Mr, Evans that he 
other product which he did not like. 

Mr. Evans remarked that there was nothing else to be got. 

Dr. Smirn said no one had suggested that the gas industry should 


to the steel industry. 


should not use coke or 


ning breeze, 
had not the information at hand 
gas industry in the use of coke breeze— 


S ipply breeze, or coke conta 
» +4 ‘ 
Replying to Mr. 


as to the experience of the 


froup, he said he 


t least, not such information as would be of use to Mr. Troup—but 
; ee 


dd it to his remarks 


he would obtain it nl 





ANNUAL DINNER. 


The Annual Dinner of the Institute was held at the Con- 
naught Rooms, London, on Wednesday, Oct. 22—Sir Davip 


Minne-Watson, LL.D., D.L., presiding over a company of 
more than 500 members, ladies, and visitors. 

After the toast of ** His Majesty the King "’ had duly been 
honoured, 


The MArRQUESS OF 
the toast of ** The Fuel Industries, 
name of the President. Sir David, he said, was a man for whom 
he had the greatest respect, because he had had the great pleasure 
and privilege of working with him on the Melchett-Turner Confer- 
ence; and the success of that Conterence was very largely due to 
Sir David. On every oceasion he was ready with a serious thought ; 
and if in some directions the other members of the Conference were 
too impetuous, Sir David steadied them with his knowledg: of the 
situation. If they were backward directions, Sir David 
stimulated them; for the report issued and the situation established, 
a great debt of gratitude was owing to Sir David Milne-Watson. 
He also knew Sir David in another connection, and that was as a 
could only hope that he served Sir David in a 
[ Laughter. | 


LonponperryY, K.G., P.C., M.V.O., proposed 
* which he coupled with the 


In otnet 





customer; and he 
satistactory manner. 

Speaking of the Institute of Fuel, the Marquess remarked that, 
while it had been in existence only a relatively short time, it had 
achieved great success, and it had possibilities of wide expansion 
which could only result in benefit to all the industries with which 
it was connected. He was sorry that Lord Melchett, who had done 
so much for the Institute, was unable through ill-health to be present 
that evening; and everybody would join in wishing him a speedy 
Continuing, the Marquess said he had read with great 
David Milne-Watson’s Presidential Address; and 
there was not one word in it with which he found himself in dis- 
agreement. The President had laid down a truth with which every- 
one must agree, and that was that coal was the basis of their com- 
mercial activities and of their national prosperity. 

Ihe PrRestpeNtT, responding, said he was extremely proud of the 
fact that during his term of office the membership of the Institute 
had increased by 35 p.ct. The number of students of the Institute 
had increased by go, and every day applications were being received 
for election. There was always rivalry between the coke ovens and 
the gas industry, and between gas and electricity; but his message— 
if he had a message—was that they should concentrate rather on 
their points of contact than on their points of difference. Coke was 
ovens and also by the gas industry. Let them 
therefore combine, and study the question of supplying the right 
kind of coke which their manufacturers and domestic consumers 
He was pleased to say that a Committee had been formed 
hoped it would carry its work much 
because, after all, 





recovery. 
satisfaction Sir 


produced by coke 


required. 
for this purpose; and he 
further, and soon arrive at some 
Coke should be properly screened and graded, 
and the wants of the customer studied. Then there was the ques- 
tion of gas and electricity. Each had its own field, and instead 
of wasting their time fighting one another, they ought to consider 
needs of ‘the nation and carry on 
was pleased to say 


definite results, 
the aim was the same. 


how they could best serve the 
joint propaganda. In this connection again he } 
that a Committee had been formed; and he hoped it would do still 
Letter work than it had done in the past. As he had said in his 
Presidential Address, he considered a national fuel policy was neces- 
sary; but by that he did not mean a Government policy, a_ policy 
imposed by politicians. He meant 


dustries themselves, coal, coke, gas, and electricity. 


a policy worked out by the in- 
These industries 
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should come together and study the problems that had arisen jp 
practice, and develop a policy which would serve the nation.  |j 
such a policy were created it would go a long way to help solve the 
unemployment problem; and each industry would benefit by helping 
the other. By such a policy a great deal more than had ever before 
been done would be possible in solving the difficulties facing their 
industries. Coal was the mainspring of their national prosperity ; jt 
should be first object of the coalowners of this country to clean their 
coal and sell it to specification. This, said Sir David, brought him 
to the last point he wished to deal with—viz., that it was mos 
necessary at the present time to solve the fundamental question of the 
hydrogenation of coal and tar, in order to provide this country with 
the motor spirit and oils which were absolutely necessary for its 
existence. At the present moment they were spending £[60,000,000 
per annum in buying imported oil and motor spirit, whereas if they 
had the proper support they could do it for themselves. All their 
energies should be directed to that work ; and he believed the Institute 
of Fuel was best fitted to investigate these great problems. 

Sir Wittram J. Larke, K.B.E., proposing ** The Visitors,’’ said 
they were representatives of all the great institutions which were 
associated with all the sciences and their applications, and they were 
also representatives of all the great industries with which the mem- 
bers of the Institute of Fuel were interested, because the Institute 
stood for a reduction in the use of fuel in order that more fuel might 
be used. 

Sir ARNOLD Witson (Chairman of the Scientific Societies Joint 
Housing Scheme), in the course of his response to the toast, gave 
some details of the progress made with the scheme for housing 
twelve organizations and societies connected with fuel and allied 
industries. He said that twelve organizations connecting with min. 
ing and metallurgy, chemistry, fuel, oil, and rubber had definitely 
agreed to pool their resources and their libraries and to enter into 4 
single building. A legal option had been obtained upon an exceed. 
ingly suitable site, and plans for a building had been prepared, 
Already, before the appeal had been launched, promises had_ been 
received for no less than one-third of the amount of money required, 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales had graciously consented 
to -be present at a dinner at the Guildhall on Nov. 13, the specific 
purpose of which was to give the scheme a send-off; and it was of 
more than ordinary significance that the councils of twelve organi- 
zations consisting of 248 members had agreed to give up their inde- 
pendence and abandon the suspicions that had for so long existed, 
and work together in one building. In the upper part of the build. 
ing, on the seventh floor, there would be a restaurant and a luncheon 
and dinner club, where the members could meet freely in their 
leisure moments, not officially but casually. 

The final toast, that of ‘* The President,’’ was proposed by Mr. 
FRANK Hopces, who referred to Sir David Milne-Watson’s per- 
sonality, energy, and activity, which had overcome all the difficulties 
that came in his way. Particularly was that so, he said, in Sir 
David’s leadership of the gas industry. After commenting on the 
success of co-partnership in the gas industry as achieving peaceful 
relations between the employers and the workmen, Mr. Hodges spoke 
briefly on the subject of research, in connection with which he said 
Sir David, in the course of his Presidency and otherwise, had been a 
great inspiration, as also had been Lord Melchett. They would 
all have gathered from Sir David’s Presidential Address that he was 
a believer in research, in mass research, and research that did not 
necessarily promise monetary rewards immediately. Sir David 
had always been ready to help anybody with ideas; and he knew 
from personal experience that opportunities had been provided at the 
works of the Gas Light and Coke Company for trying out schemes 
and theories, no matter what inconvenience might have been caused 
to the works at the time. Sir David had always provided space and 
technical help for people who had reasonably good ideas, although 
probably not all of them showed signs of being a great success or 
offering any prospects of profits in the immediate future. However, 
commercial the governing idea when giving 
help and encouragement to inventors. If a man was given a fair chanee 
to try out his ideas and they failed because of their inherent diffi- 
culties, then those giving that assistance had done their best, and 
scientific research was none the worse off. 

The PRESIDENT, expressing his sincere appreciation of the manner 
in which the toast had been proposed and received, said that his 
successor in the Chair was to be Sir Hugo Hirst; and he was quite 
certain that, while Sir Hugo was so much concerned with the elec- 
trical industry, he would take a broad view of the fuel industries 
and also regard them as the basis of the prosperity of the country. 
Before concluding, Sir David paid a tribute to the Secretary of the 
Institute, Mr. Pope. ; 


success must not be 
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Reactivity of Cokes 


Résumé of a Lecture by Prof. J. W. COBB, C.B.E., B.Sc., F.LC., at the Sir John Cass Technical 
Institute on Oct. 20. 


The carbonization of coal, said Prof. Cobb, was for many extent of that surface. The quality of the surface, as in- 
years carried out practically as a one product industry for the dependent of its extent, may be examined for a coke or other 
manufacture of gas in the gas-works or a coke on coke oven form of carbon by the determination of the equilibrium value in 
plants. Conditions have so far changed that when carboniza- the reaction 
tion is now undertaken it is sought to realize as fully as possible 
the technical and commercial value of all the products—solid, cw, + c= ce. 
liquid, and gaseous. 

As regards the solid product, coke, the widest possible field but it must be remembered that the value obtained alters with 
for its utilization is sought, with every prospect of success, time until the surface is graphitized. The extent of surface 
because of the growing determination to abolish the smoke can be measured by such methods as those applied by Rideal, 
nuisance. The best results can, however, only be obtained depending upon the determination of the amount of methylene 
from coke and the maximum replacement of coal if it combines blue adsorbed from a solution to form a unimolecular layer on 
with its advantage as a smokeless fuel the good properties of the coke. The total surface is so determined allowing (say) 
coal. Considering, for instance, domestic use—coke has a high 48 hours for adsorption ; but this is not necessarily the effective 
radiant efficiency in a fire, considerably higher than coal, but surface when a stream of gas passes with some velocity over the 
the ash is necessarily higher than that of the coal from which coke surface. For this and other reasons, reactivity should be 
it is produced. The minimizing of ash and moisture in coke is determined under conditions approximating as nearly as possi- 
plainly called for. Then again, it does not ignite so easily as ble to those under which the fuel is to be used. 
coal locally, nor does the ignition spread so quickly through the The usual laboratory method is to heat a column of graded 
mass. It should be sought to make its rate of reaction with coke in a stream of gas (say, CO,), determining the reduction of 
gases such as oxygen, carbon dioxide, and steam as high as CO, under specific conditions. Preliminary heating is neces- 
possible for many purposes, although a low reactivity may at sary to expel adsorbed and residual gases, but if this is carried 
times be not only desirable but essential. too far it may alter the quality of the surface by a carbon trans- 

The reactivity is a definite property of the coke and should be formation. For this reason, determinations of a low-tempera- 
as far as possible made controllable and determinable. Be- ture coke have been made at low temperatures—such as 500° or 
haviour as regards ignition is determined very largely by the 600° in oxygen ina spe cial apparatus, In all tests it must be 
presence in the mass of specially ignitable ingredients, perhaps remembered that there is a liability to preferential gasification 
in quite small proportion, but reactivity is an average property of reactive carbon in the first stages, and that transformation 
of the mass, although when coke is being gasified, it is the of carbon may occur during the carrying out of the test. The 
condition and extent of the surface which determines the re- rate of this transformation which occurs most rapidly on the 
activity at any one time. The rate of reaction to different gases surface should not outstrip that of the gasification. The re- 
comes in question. As regards oxygen, only at low tempera- activity may be expressed simply as a percentage reduction of 
tures is the reactivity of one coke as compared with another of CO, under specified conditions. But a less arbitrary method 
importance, because the reactivity soon becomes so great that has been devised, according to which the inverse weight of a 
the rate of combination is only limited by the rate at which column of coke which will give a standard gas decomposition is 
oxygen can be supplied to the surface of the fuel. made the measure of its reactivity, a curve connecting reactivity 

Reactivity to carbon dioxide is important with gas producers and percentage decomposition having been previously experi- 
and affects the behaviour of a domestic fire, and that to steam mentally determined. In this way small additions of lime and 
must plainly affect the working of water gas plant. soda have been shown to increase the reactivity to CO, eight or 

The actual rate of gasification must depend upon the quality twenty times respectively. In these cases increase in surface is 
of the surface exposed to the gas stream and also upon the certainly not the principal cause of the increased reactivity. 
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London and Southern District Junior Gas Association 


Presidential Address of Mr. T. H. Prater, of Margate 


The opening meeting of the new session of the London and 
Southern District Junior Gas Association was held at the West- 
minster Technical Institute, S.W. 1, on Friday, Oct. 24—Mr. 
FF. S. Larkin, the retiring President, presiding at the outset. 

Before the commencement of the proceedings, Mr. Larkin 
asked the members to stand in silence for a moment in memory 
of two of their number who had recently passed away. 

Mr. Larkin then took the opportunity of congratulating the 
recipients of Bronze Medals for papers read before the As- 
sociation—Mr. A. G. Grant, M.Sc., and Mr. F. C. Smith, 
F.C.S., of the Gas Light and Coke Company. 

The Assistant Hon. Secretary (Mr. G. Gardiner, of Wands- 
worth) then read the minutes of the last ordinary meeting and 
of the annual general business meeting, held on May 2, 1930. 

Mr. Larkin next said he would like those present to know 
that they had with them on that occasion Mr. H. C. Smith, of 
Tottenham, who had come to support Mr. Prater, their new 
President, on his first occasion in the Chair, saying that it was 
very kind of him to come. Mr. Prater, he continued, had been 
a member of their Association for many years, and he had 
served on the Council for a very considerable time ; and he was 
sure that as their President he would carry on the high tradi- 
tions of the Association. Mr. Larkin then vacated the Chair 
in favour of the new President, who immediately proceeded to 
deliver his Presidential Address. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


of Mr. T. i. 


EDUCATION. 


Prater, of Margate. 


The work of the junior is covering more varied ground each 
vear, and it is exceptionally difficult to keep in touch with 
progress at the rapid rate that rules to-day; consequently, all 
available time is required to peruse the literature bearing on 
our industry. li it is possible to do anything to increase the 
amount of available time for use in this way it will be a con- 
siderable benefit. Where attendance at classes is compulsory 
a fair amount of time is taken up in travelling; and when in 
most cases the time represents at least 50 p.ct. and in some 
cases 100 p.ct. of the time actually spent at the classes, it is 
our duty to ask if such an expenditure is justified. The alterna- 
tive method of education by correspondence now permitted in 
our education scheme certainly does avoid this loss of time; 
but for its success it depends entirely upon the ‘* will to learn ”’ 
being possessed by the student. Even a student at evening 
classes who lacks the ‘* will to learn ’’ is almost sure to be a 
failure; a student by correspondence who is really keen will 
most surely make use of the laboratory facilities that are avail- 
able in every works, and will thus make up for the one failing 
of correspondence tuition—manipulation of apparatus, 

Of the greatest assistance to juniors are the articles that 
appear week by week in our Technical Press which because of 
its wide availability is, perhaps, the greatest instrument for 
continuing education. We appreciate that we are served by a 
Press that opens its pages to all who can benefit the industry 
by their remarks, while at the same time it rightly preserves a 
decorum worthy of the long standing of the industry it repre- 
sents. 

The gas technologist, regardless of whether he is connected 
with manufacture or supply, stands still when he ceases to read 
the literature of his field. But this literature must be up-to- 
date; prompt publication of acceptable manuscripts is a duty of 
the publication accepting them, and delays are disadvantageous 
not only to the authors but to the industry. Our Technical 
Press is to be thanked for their services in this respect, but 
unless the plea, only recently repeated, for brevity in the papers 
is observed, such satisfactory service cannot continue. One 
would express the hope that this excellent trait of prompt 
publication might become more prominent in the case of our 
parent Institution. If technical articles are read with the 
proper appreciation it is impossible to avoid underlining certain 
passages and making marginal comments. These additions, 
to be of the greatest use, shou'd, of course, be made on the 
permanent records of papers, and that infers that the trans- 
actions should be available before their freshness and interest 
has become dulled by time. 

There is one portion of the transactions of our parent In- 
stitution which might well receive more notice. I refer to the 
excellent summary of the year’s progress which appears on the 
last few pages. Such a précis is exceedingly valuable and 
useful if it is comparatively modern ; but if it appears only after 
a long interval, its value ceases to be directly educational and 
becomes only a record. ' 


se 


COAL AND CARBONIZATION. 
The purchasing of coal to specification is increasing and is 
indicative of increased technical control in gas-manufacturing 


plant. Clean coal brings many advantages, and not least is 
the resultant production of coke with a low ash content. The 
amalgamations now taking place in our industry are assisting 
materially, by their more efficient control of coal buying and 
analyzing, to induce a more widespread practice of coal wash- 
ing, to the subsequent advantage of the smaller undertakings, 
The method sometimes adopted of producing a clean coke by 
washing the coke from a dirty coal is strongly to be deprecated, 
It is recorded that the washing of coal has an effect on the 
fusion point of the ash of a much greater degree than is 
indicated by the reduction ip ash content—a decrease of 1°3 p.ct. 
in the ash raising the fusion point 160° F'. Hence even a 
slight ash reduction is of great importance if the coke is even- 
tually to be used for water gas manufacture. 

In the art of coal cleaning we have an interesting example of 
the manner in which certain procedure is adopted without a 
full appreciation of the basic principles governing the process, 
which in the case of coal cleaning, although known to be due 
to the combined action of water flow and jigging of the table, 
are as yet unexplained*. Again, the swelling of coal during car- 
bonization plays a very important part in deciding the passage 
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THE PRESIDENT, 
PRATER, M.Inst.Gas E., of Margate. 


- 
Mr. Prater was educated at the City of London School. He 
received his technical training with the Tottenham and District 
Gas Company, and in 1926 was appointed to his present posi- 
tion as Works Superintendent to the Isle of Thanet Gas Com- 
pany. Mr. Prater holds a First-Class Diploma in Gas Engi- 
neering and the Silver Medal for Gas Supply. For the last 
three years Mr. Prater has been Hon Secretary to the South- 
Eastern Section of the Gas Engineers’ Education Scheme, and 

is now a Member of the main Gas Education Committee. 


of the gas and the character of the coke; yet the swelling is a 
function of the softening point and the amount of volatile 
matter liberated and is intimately connected with the final pres- 
sure to be exerted—a feature governed by a factor still un- 
identified’. 

We are a long way from finality in the matter of the basis on 
which coals shall be assessed, but there is a definite movement 
away from the placing of the greatest importance on the vola- 
tile matters of coal even when calculated to the dry ash free 
basis. . 

It is now possible to form an approximate opinion of the 
value of a coal for gas-making, based entirely on laboratory 
work. The great difference in laboratory and full-scale work- 
ing has always been the proportionate effect of cracking on the 
primary products and the inability to control this effect 
adequately. 

The latter years of the war saw definite attempts to increase 
gas makes and C.V.’s by the use of gas-oil fed to the coal in 
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vertical retorts, and also the actual use of oil in apparently 
empty horizontal retorts. These efforts directed attention to 
the somewhat vague knowledge of the machinery of cracking. 
It is only during the last three years that work of this nature 
has been resumed. Cracking and degradation of hydrocarbons 
have almost become synonymous terms, and this is probably 
due to the much underlined text-book phrase that ‘* the gases 
must be removed from retort quickly as the radiant heat from 
the crown of the retort degrades the gas.’’ Add to this the 
explanation that increased charges prevent degradation, and 
one can be excused for thinking that all cracking should be 
avoided as much as possible, 

It is well known that a screened coal worked in vertical 
retorts will tend to produce gas with a low temperature at the 
offtake, compared with the temperature at that point when 
unscreened coal is carbonized—due, of course, to the different 
passage taken by the gas. In vertical retort working it is the 
screened coal that is commonly used, owing to the greater ease 
of working and steaming; but with such coal the cracking of 
the primary products is limited by virtue of the easy passage 
the gas had through the cold coal core. It will usually be 
found that if similar coal is being worked both in horizontals 
and steamed verticals, and the C.V. of the gas from the hori- 
zontals is theoretically reduced to that of the verticals, by 
dilution with blue water gas, then the thermal yield per ton of 
coal will be higher with the horizontals, due to the greater 
effect of cracking with the latter system. 

The present modifications of the Gray-King assay apparatus 
by the addition of a cracking chamber* represent, roughly, 
modifications that I adopted in 1927 when investigating the 
possible yields of gas from different coals. As a result of very 
many tests with this apparatus, it was definitely established 
that the results we are obtaining in everyday full-scale working 
do not nearly approach the results we could obtain, and that 
this difference is almost entirely due to lack of cracking con- 
trol. Particulars of a few tests will suffice to show the ad- 
vantages of secondary decomposition. In all these tests the 
coal was heated to g50° C., and when the gas was passed 
through a cracking zone this was held steadily at 780° C. 

As the tests just given were made for the purpose of illus- 
trating yields of gas at 460, the results were corrected to that 
C.V. by the theoretical addition of blue water gas of 300 
B.Th.U. per c.ft. The amount of B.W.G. that can be added 
is given in c.ft. by 

Diff. of C.V. of mixed gas and coal gas x vol. of coal gas 


Diff. of C.V. of mixed gas and water gas. 

The increased C.V. is obviously due to the increase in the per- 
centage of unsaturated compounds found in the gas. As a 
direct result of cracking, the tar yield was naturally decreased ; 
but the decrease is more than outweighed by the increased 
thermal yield of gas. In fact, it should be observed that, if 
the whole of the tar was cracked, and gave only eight addi- 
tional therms of gas, it would be a very profitable proposition 
with the tar market as it is to-day. 

In these tests the actual thermal increase, due entirely to 
controlled cracking, was, with coals from Durham, Yorkshire, 
and Derbyshire, 1o to 15 therms per ton. When due allow- 
ance is made for the possibility of greater dilution with water 
gas, on account of the higher initial C.V., the increase ranges 
from 18 to 28, while tests giving increases as high as 40 have 
been recorded. 

The extent of the cracking zone and the duration of time 
contact seems to have definite minimum values, but an increase 
in either or both seems to make little difference. The most 
important point is undoubtedly the temperature. 

There is no doubt that the presence of nascent hydrogen in 
the carbonizing zone of steamed verticals forms a big factor in 
the cracking, and this has been appreciated in a recent patent? 
in which water gas is mixed with low-temperature carboniza- 
tion gas before condensation and the whole passed through a 
cracking chamber maintained above 700° C, 

Another patent claims the advantages of increased gas yield 
from coke ovens by placing a layer of small coke on top of the 
coal charge. It is pointed out that the rate of heat penetration 
through the coke layer is very much faster than through the 
coal so that the coke layer soon becomes heated to a tempera- 
ture sufficient to exercise a beneficial result by cracking on the 
gases evolved from the slowly heated coal. This may be con- 
sidered to be semi-controlled cracking, as the temperature of 
the coke can never get much above the limit of 800° C., owing 
to its position in the upper part of the oven and to the cooling 
action of the nascent gases. 

A still further patent’ features the passage of coal gas as 
produced in a vertical retort through a similar heated chamber 
filled with low-grade coke. Steam is supplied to the base of 
the first retort and supplies the hydrogen required for combina- 
tion with the hydrocarbons during the cracking in the second 
low-grade coke chamber. 

In carrying out the tests in the laboratory as explained above, 
two already appreciated factors were given added emphasis— 
1.e., that the value of a unit of volatile matter in one coal is not 
equal to the corresponding unit in another coal, and that there 
Is a corresponding difference in the facility with which the 
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volatile products suffer secondary decomposition. The York- 
shire coal gave an equivalent of 1°80 therms of 460 gas without 
cracking and 2°41 therms with cracking, per unit of dry ash 
free volatile matter—an increase of 34 p.ct. A Derbyshire coal 
gave corresponding figures of 2°08 and 2°55—an increase of 
23 p.ct. A Durham coal gave 2°07 and 2°83—an increase of 
37 p.ct.; while a Kent coal gave 3°04 and 3°24—an increase of 
© p.ct. Arranging these coats in the order of decreasing yields 
without cracking, we have Kent, Derbyshire, Durham, and 
Yorkshire ; but when based on the ease with which secondary 
decomposition can affect the results, we have the order re- 
versed to Durham, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Kent. Putting 
it another way, and keeping the coals in the same order, and 
giving to the first coal a normal dry ash-free volatile matter for 
that particular coal, equal thermal yields of uncracked gas will 
be given by imaginary volatile matters of Kent 23:9; Derby- 
shire 34°9; Durham 35°71; and Yorkshire 40°3 p.ct. These 
figures will illustrate the futility of basing coal values on vola- 
tile matter. 

If the gas engineer can form an approximate idea as to the 
degree to which cracking occurs during carbonization on his 
particular plant, he can, in conjunction with the suggested 
laboratory assay apparatus, gain very useful information. 

Phe Fuel Research Board in their recent publication (No. 24) 
realize that even these recent modifications in their assay ap- 
paratus fail to give a definite indication of full-scale results, 
owing to the many factors affecting cracking; and the most 
they do is to suggest that the use of correlation factors, which 
have to be arrived at for each separate plant, will enable an 
estimate of full-scale yields to be made, 

The Fuel Research Board have elsewhere’ stated that with 
vertical retort practice coal size had little effect on coke yield, 
but smaller coal gave gas of a higher C.V. In view of this 
latter statement, which is closely associated with the part played 
by cracking, the following results at Margate are of interest. 
In practical working with the 10-ton verticals very little differ- 
ence has been observed in the thermal yields per ton from a 
good washed Yorkshire nut coal and an unscreened second- 
class Durham coal worked at the same rate of throughput. 
The explanation is, I feel, that, although the Yorkshire coal is 
more susceptible to steaming than the Durham, yet the easy 
passage for the gas from the retort in the former case mitigates 
against full and complete cracking taking place. The increased 
density of charge with the smaller coal or the unscreened 
Durham makes cracking more responsible for final results. It 
must be realized that each type of plant promotes differing 
degrees of cracking and consequently different results. The 
1o-ton retorts at Margate seem to produce comparatively little 
cracking. 

Heat BALaNnce. 


In these days when we are all out for efficiency and look 
upon smoking chimneys as signs of gross wastage of fuel, it 
would seem that we are disposed to turn the blind eye to the 
great wastage of fuel in the form of exhaust steam. The popu- 
lar picture of industrial prosperity represented by smoky chim- 
neys is slowly becoming a thing of the past, but puffing exhaust 
heads and open exhaust pipes remain. 

One way of utilizing quite a considerable portion of the 
exhaust steam is to pipe it, after freeing from most of the oil, 
to the base of the vertical retorts; while by installing larger 
pipes than the standard, exhaust steam can also be used on the 
producers in place of the usual live steam and water drips. 
This latter change is a great improvement and prevents the 
objectionable deposit of solids from the evaporated water in and 
around the furnace brickwork. 

There is no doubt that we ought very seriously to make an 
endeavour to minimize the heat loss in the exhaust steam, and 
research is needed in this matter. The Technical Adviser to 
the Coal Controller has stated that the average thermal efti- 
ciency of steam driven electrical power plant at the present 
time is littlhe more than 8} p.ct; whereas if the heat in the 
exhaust steam was used the efficiency of these plants would be 
increased to something like 60 p.ct.—a remark which although 
dealing with electrical plant gives an idea of the possible saving 
resulting from a more scientific use of available heat. 


HEATING OF SETTINGS. 


The design of settings is undoubtedly becoming simplified, 
and with the general adoption of waste-heat boilers the 
elaborate recuperators are being abandoned. Inside producers 
are still in favour owing chiefly to thermal advantages. There 
are, though, certain advantages to be gained by using outside 
producers, for the absence of the producer structure from the 
setting simplifies construction and tends considerably to limit 
the expansion stresses in the setting to a more definite form. 
The chief advantage would seem to be that the producer gas 
can be delivered to the combustion points clean and free from 
dust. It is unquestioned that the presence of dust plays a large 
part in limiting the life of the setting brickwork by erosion and 
fluxing, and its absence will promote even heating as the flues 
Will be of constant area and not partially obstructed by varying 
deposits of dust. Where the recuperators are. virtually non- 
existent the high temperature of the waste gases makes it very 
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necessary that dust shall be at a minimum in the vicinity of the 
check tile dampers as otherwise, owing to dust fusion, these 
will most certainly become unworkable. 

Ihe mechanical clinkering associated with outside producers 
also tends to cause production of steady C.V. producer gas thus 
obviating the frequent jump of 20 B.Th.U. which occurs with 
inside producers at clinkering time. It is true that the C.V. of 
outside producer gas is lower than’ inside producer gas, but this 
is chiefly due to absence of hydrogen; but as the radiating 
power of hydrogen is less than half that of carbon monoxide, 
and that hydrogen is stated’ to have a corrosive effect on the 
brickwork, the absence of this gas is not of extreme importance. 

It is often assumed that mechanical producers are capable of 
gasifying considerably more breeze than those built into the 
setting ; but if low-grade fuel is used in outside producers the 
rate of gasification is lowered to such an extent that the plant 
has to be increased in size which, in turn, brings capital costs 
outside the economic limit. Inside producers of the latest type 
are able to gasify a fuel comprising unscreened coke with 25 to 
30 p.ct. of added breeze, owing to the larger grate areas that 
are now common. Such a mixture of fuels has in the pro- 
ducers at Margate consistently given a gas with a C.V. of 135 
B.Th.U. The high C.V. is due chiefly to a higher methane 
content which is almost sure to be evident when a breeze mix- 
ture is used owing to the higher volatile matter usually found 
in breeze when compared with the bulk of the coke from which 
it is separated. ‘The real difficulty with such a mixture is in 
cleaning the fires, not because of abundance of clinker, but 
because of the fineness of the fuel which tends to run through 
the bars. The actual clinker seems to be more easily broken 
because of the intermingled pieces of shale from the breeze. 

It is our practice to clinker the producers once only in the 
24 hours with no pricking up in between, but when using breeze 
mixture pricking up each eight hours is resorted to. Such an 
arrangement allows one to control the breeze market to some 
extent just as a water gas plant is useiul to effect coke market 
control. The disposal of breeze became an acute problem when 
waste-heat boilers were first introduced, but subsequent 
methods of blending this surplus with the coal and using a 
certain amount in the producers remedied this for a time. Now 
the tendency to increase still further the amount of waste heat 
steam by discarding recuperators, with the result that hand- 
fired boilers are not available for breeze consumption, coupled 
with the increase in breeze production due te more widespread 
coke-screening, is again producing a serious over-production. 
Particularly is this so where large vertical retorts are in us¢ 
with high steaming. When vertical retorts with a major axis 
of 103 and 54 in. are worked under the same conditions of coal, 
throughput, and steaming, it is most noticeable that the smaller 
retorts produce the larger size coke. 


COKE. 


This ideal smokeless fuel produced by our industry is cer- 
tainly receiving considerable attention from the technical side, 
and judging by the number of papers treating almost every 
aspect of coke production given during the past several months 
none of our bye-products is more important. During the im- 
mediate past it has been usual to look upon vertical retort coke 
as the ideal type of coke, chiefly because of its low moisture 
content; but now with the improved quenching arrangements 
of horizontals other characteristics of the coke are determining 
its suitability for a domestic fuel. Verticals using a washed 
nut coal though producing what we call an ideal fuel are not, | 
suggest, gencrally productive of the ideal fuel from the domes- 
tic consumer's viewpoint owing entirely to the low sp. gr. and 
the resultant need for frequent charging of the fire. This gives 
the consumer the impression of extravagance, and in the case 
of small boilers which it is desired to keep alight over night or 
larger boilers which must receive the minimum attention, it is 
a definite defect. | am aware of coke consumers who de- 
finitely prefer a horizontal coke of 75 p.ct. carbon to a coke 
with go p.et, carbon produced in steamed verticals. This pre- 
ference is due to the fact that with the horizontal coke more 
actual carbon can be charged into the fire with one filling, and 
is in spite, of the higher reactivity of the vertical coke and the 
resulting ease of ignition, A simple comparison will make this 
point clear. 

The apparent sp. gr. of Margate coke is o°8 and one ton 
vecupies a volume of 110 to 115 ¢.ft. Coke produced in hori- 
zontals has an apparent sp. gr. of 1°1 and one ton occupies 70 
e.ft. The vertical coke has 90 p.ct. carbon, and the horizontal 
coke 75 p.ct. carbon. Calculation will show that taking 100 
c.ft. of each coke, there will be 1833 Ibs. of carbon present in 
that volume of vertical coke and 2400 Ibs. of carbon present in 


the same volume of horizontal coke. In other words, unit 
volume of the horizontal coke will contain 33 p.ct. more carbon 
than unit volume of the vertical coke. This is a feature which 


should receive more attention and explains why trouble is often 
experienced when consumers of vertical coke endeavour to keep 
their boilers alight during the night. Add to this the con- 
tributory effect of the retarded combustion produced not merely 
by the evaporation of the extra water in horizontal coke but 
also by the decreased chimney pull owing to lower temperature 
and greater weight of moisture laden flue gases, and we ap- 
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preciate more fully the advantages of horizontal coke. We 
must acknowledge that the consumer is often more impressed 
by the number of scuttles of coke that are burnt each day than 
by the number of days a ton of coke lasts. Memory is some- 
times conveniently short. 

Coke washing, at one time quite popular, has now ceased to 
have its old attraction. The modern method of producing a 
coke low in ash by the use of clean coal is, I have already 
stated, infinitely to be preferred. Coke washing must produce 
an article having a greater quantity of moisture than good coke 
should have. Washed coke will generally have a lower calori- 
fic value per Ib. than the unwashed fuel—a major defect in 
industrial use, but not so important in the domestic boiler. A 
moisture content of about 7 p.ct. would seem to give the best 
all-round results. Excess moisture is very easily taken up by 
the coke but not so easily removed. The following simple tests 
amplify that point—screened coke } in. to $ in. size containing 
1'8 p.ct. moisture was immersed in water for 3 minutes only 
and then drained for 24 hours at a temperature of 58° F. to 
64° F. after which it contained 26 p.ct. moisture; after a 
further 48 hours’ draining the moisture was 19°5 p.ct. Similar 
tests on coke a size larger with an initial moisture of 1°9 p.ct. 
gave results of 22°1 and 15°2 p.ct. 

Of the many methods adopted for coke screening, the method 
most nearly satisfying the theoretical and practical requirements 
seems to be a recent development of the grizzly type of screen 
which has so far been used only as a scalping screen. <A modi- 
fication of this type of screen’’ is now used for all the grades 
and has the advantages of vibrationless working and of effect- 
ing the movement of the coke not only forwards but from side 
to side. 

Here I would refer to the uselessness of advocating different 
sizes of coke for different purposes by mention of linear 
measurement only—the measurement referring to the size of 
the hole through which the coke has passed. Coke size is 
obviously dependent more on the area of the hole than on its 
linear measurement, when flat screens are used; while in the 
case of rotary screens the coke size is dependent rather on the 
vertically projected area of the screen mesh at the point where 
the coke has passed through. Herein lies the reason why 
rotary screens can never give close grading, for, as some of the 
coke passes the screen at a point 45° and even more from the 
vertical—at which point the vertically projected area will be 
only 7/10ths the full area of the hole—the sizes must vary so 
that grading cannot be more than 7o p.ct. efficient when calcu- 
lated as the amount by weight within the size limits. This 
same defect of rotary screens is partly the cause of the smaller 
coke sizes never being so efficiently graded as the larger sizes, 
as in the latter case the greater mass of the coke lumps pre- 
vents them being carried so far away from the vertical by the 
rotary action of the screens, and consequently the projected 
area of the holes through which the larger coke passes is more 
nearly uniform. Even when the coke is fed slowly-and regularly 
to rotary screens so that ‘‘ crowding *’ does not take place, | 
have been unable to bring the efficiency of screening of the 
smaller sizes to within less than 12 to 15 p.ct. of the larger. 

It is very interesting to compare the results of screening by 
different methods when using holes of the same linear measure- 
ment. These tests were made with washed ballast in order to 
avoid the breakage that would occur with coke. The ballast 
was freed from material under 3 in. By screening on a -in. 
square mesh by vertical vibratory motion only a definite weight 
of ballast passed through the screen—this amount can be called 
x. By re-screening this amount that had passed through, on 
the same screen, but with horizontal jigging motion only, it 
was found that 93 p.ct. x passed through. This ballast was 
again re-screened this time by jigging alone on a screen with 


round holes of { in. diameter, and only 63 p.ct. x passed 





through the screen. Theoretically this last figure could not, of 
course, be more than 78 p.ct., as that represents the compara- 
tive area of the round and square holes. These figures give 


some idea of the effect of different screening methods and shape 
of hole on the final product, 

The divisions of size of coke for different purposes most 
usually adopted are : 


Under ¢ in. . > « Beeese 

#in.— jin. . ' Bean breeze for forge use 

? —1},, . . . . Small domestic boilers 

13,,—2 Open fires and large domestic boilers 
Over 2 Industrial use 


I suggest that these dimensions should refer to the linear 
measurements of square meshes or a jigging screen if the most 
suitable grades of coke are to be produced. From the tests 
just advanced it is to be observed that if a rotary screen with 
round holes is used the sizes should be increased by about 
50 p.ct. if comparable grades are required. Actual experience 
indicates that the sizes might approximate to the following : 

Under } in. ee 2 in.—2 
4 in.—tr ,, os Over 23 ,, 


I —z2 


Water Gas. 


Water gas plants continue to form an important feature of 
gas-works plant owing, to a large degree, to their usefulness 
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for colke market control. No fundamental changes in design 
seem imminent, but it is of interest to notice the attention now 
being given to producing water gas of a sp. gr. more nearly 


appt aching that of coal gas, so ths it pressure difficulties and 
altering atmosphe ric burner air injection rates shall be avoided. 
This is bei ‘ing achieved mainly by passing gas-oil into the back- 
run portion of the cycle, so that over cracking takes place in 
the generator fuel bed with the production of H, and C, the 
latter being deposited on the fuel and subsequently gasified. 

One of the drawbacks to the greater adoption of water gas 
plants is the noise produced during their operation. This 
noise, chiefly caused by the blower, prohibits the use of the 
plant in residential areas. A recenf innovation which you will 
see when you visit the works with which I am associated is the 
use of a much improved positive blower which has proved itself 
reliable and comparatively silent. The steam consumption of 
this machine is a little heavier than a turbo-driven fan as the 
latter has the advantage of reduced steam consumption during 
the run portion of the cycle, 


f 


WATER Suppty. 
The feed water system at Margate now consists of a lime- 
soda softener followed by a sand filter and a base exchange 
softencr. The lime-soda softener is supplied with about two- 
thirds of the soda required by continuous blow downs from the 
boilers—a system now forming the well-known 
softening plant. Such perfect water softening has enabled our 
boilers to work a full twelve months without emptying and en- 
ables us to ndawe the heat and soda content, that would other- 
wise be wasted in ‘** blowing down,” back into the feed water 
circuit. A new boiler should always be started on a water of 
degrees hardness and after about two weeks fully 
softened water can be supplied without fear of bad effects on 
the boiler tubes. The fully softened water referred to has zero 
hardness and alkalinities of 25 and 4 approximately to phenol- 
thalain and methyl orange respectively. 

There has recently been published"* a very interesting study 
of boiler water softening in which the importance of maintain- 
ing the CO, SO, ratio within certain limits is stressed. In our 
boilers this ratio approximate s to o'07 which for the particular 
working pressures used is in agreement with the limits given; 
and the perfect condition of the boilers supports the contentions 
set forth in the paper. If exchange 
alone, the correct CO,/SO, ratio cannot be obtained unless the 
excessive alkalinity of the boiler water is corrected by the addi- 
tion of sulphuric acid as recommended by the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. j ; 

I would like to stress the importance of frequent boiler ** blow 
down”? tests. These are far more important than routine 
analyses of feed water. 


basis of a 


2 or 3 


base soiteners are used 


AMMONIA AND Tar, 

Failing the discovery of a method of combining the sulphur 
in the gas with the ammonia, there may be a way out by the 
use of equipment which has been developed to crack ammonia 
by passing it over an externally-heated catalyst which reverts 
the ammonia to 75 p.ct. hydrogen and 25 p.ct. nitrogen. 

We ought to derive greater revenue from our tar, and as long 
as we continue to produce this product to the extent we now do, 
other means should be sought for its profitable disposal. Such 
a way scems to be presented once again by modern develop- 
ments in oil-cracking plants, which are now recorded’? as 
having successfully treated over reasonable periods coal tar and 
water gas tar. The pressures are the quite normal ones of 
120 to 175 Ibs. per sq. in. and the temperature below 500° C. 

Gas. 

There has just recently been introduced" a 
CS, extraction, and I am privileged in being allowed by the 
patentees'' and those responsible for its practical development 
to make some reference to this process. ‘This method consists 
of freeing coal gas from carbon bisulphide and carbon oxy- 
sulphide by washing with a solution or rapa of piperidene, 
The piperidene is soluble either in water o * hydro-carbon oils 
and so is easily brought into contact with the otherwise purified 
gas either as part of a normal washing process or a benzole 
recovery scheme, The precipitated piperidene-carbon bisulphide 
compounds are removed by filtration and can be so treated that 
the CS, is recovered by distillation, while the piperidene is re- 
covered for further use. In view of the extreme importance of 
CS, removal and the success usually associated with gas wash- 
ing methods, the future of this process will be watched with 
great interest. 

Most gas companie s appear to be supplying 
at too high a pressure, 
this pressure it is very 
humerous complaints. 

The Gas Referees did not fix 2-in, water pressure as the 
minimum pressure without mz tking sure that as long as such a 
pressure was maintained little inconvenience would be felt by 
the consumer. The same thing applies to gas appliance manu- 
facturers, & low pressure such as this has the advantage that 
nipples of gas appliances are less likely to be obstructed | owing 
to their larger aperture. 


new method 


gas to apparatus 
and when people have become used to 
difficult to effect a reduction without 
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The use of house governors received a great setback when 


geysers of large hourly consumpiion were fixed on the pre- 
mises, but now that carcassing of adequate size is adopted 


governors are Cases 


house again finding use. In es where the 
house pipes are inadequate, and yet some form of governing Is 
desired, a compromise can be effected by using a type of un- 
balanced governor now much used on the Continent. In this 
governor the area of the ope ‘ning increases at a rate greater 
than that at which the gas is consumed, so that pressure drops 
in the house pipes are to a great extent provided for by a 
gradually increasing pressure on the outlet of the governor as 
the volume of gas passed increases. A 

The ideal distribution system would, of course, have mains 
large enough to avoid any pressure drop, but, failing this, a 
governor at every meter is the next best thing; and the latter 
course enables pressures in the district mains to be increased as 
the growth of the district demands, thus making the utmost use 
of the heavy capital cost of the distribution system. 
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Vote OF THANKS. 


Mr. J. H. Gotpsmiru (South Suburban Gas Company), the 
Senior Vice-President, in proposing a very hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. Prater for his address, said that it had opened up a 
tremendous field for thought for all of them. Never had they 
had the whole facts related together as Mr. Prater had put 
before them. 

Mr. W. T. Kensno.e (Lea Bridge), 
thanks, commended the address not only on 
matter which had been put before them and the method in 
which it had been delivered, but because it would convey to the 
members of the Association the thoroughness with which their 
President always attacked the work of the Association. He 
had always been full of enthusiasm to maintain the traditions 
of the Association. Many of the points raised in the address 
were particularly intriguing, and Mr. Prater had given them a 
very rosy outlook for their industry, which was something to be 
thankful for in these times of industrial depression. The ad- 
dress would introduce new trains of thought, and would help 
them by indicating means of increasing the efficiency of the 
various works with which they were connected. 

Mr. H. C. Smiru, in supporting the vote of thanks, remarked 


vote of 
account of the 


in seconding the 


that Mr. Prater had gained his first experience of gas manu- 
facture with him, and he knew very well the thoroughness 


which characterized anything Mr. Prater undertook, and this 
was only another example. If he might refer to one or two 
points in the address, he would like to say that he was particu- 
larly interested in hearing what Mr. Prater had to say about 
coal cleaning with a view to producing better coke. During 
the last few months he (the speaker) had had an opportunity of 
going into an interesting coal cleaning problem with Dr. 
Lessing, who, as they all knew, was one of the ** prophets ”’ of 
coal cleaning and one of the greatest experts in this country on 
the subject. The resulting fuel had absolutely astounded him. 
They started with a slack containing 10 or p.ct. of ash, and 
after it had been treated they had a slack containing 2 p.ct. of 
ash. The — coke did things that they would never ex- 
pect coke to do. It was put into stoves in whith anthracite 
was used, and this coke was quite as good jor keeping alight as 
anthracite. The place to clean the coal, of course, was ‘really 
the colliery. But it was a problem for serious consideration 
whether it was not worth while cleaning it on the gas-works, 
as the results’ were so remarkable. The results in a carburetted 
water gas plant were equivalent to increasing the capacity by 
25 p.ct. They could work the plant for 48 hours without 
clinkering, 

Continuing, Mr. Smith said that Mr. Prater had referred to 
the fact that by putting second-class Durham coal through 
vertical retorts he obtained results equal to those obtained from 
best Yorkshire nuts. But, of course, the great snag in using 


second-class Durham coal was that the resulting coke was so 


poor. If they used a perfectly clean slack they would get a 
perfectly clean coke. It was important that the consumer 
should forget that there was a pipe bringing his supply of gas 


into the house. 


Constant supply at constant pressure was most 
important. Mr. 


Prater had mentioned the fact, said Mr. 


Smith, that one should put in an unbalanced governor on the 
meter, and so take full advantage of the high capital expendi- 


ture already put on the mains. But in his opinion the ex- 
penditure involved in the fixing of a governor on every meter 
would be so high that he might equally well increase the size 
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of the mains. In conclusion, Mr. Smith congratulated Mr. 
Prater very heartily on his address and wished him a very 


happy year of office. 
PRESENTATIONS. 


Mr, Prater briefly returned thanks for the vote of thanks 
and referred to the very fine President they had had last year 
in Mr. Larkin, and in recognition of his year as their President 
he had much pleasure in asking him to accept from the As- 
sociation a memento in the shape of a silver salver, suitably 
inscribed. 

Mr. Larkin, in thanking the members for this mark of their 
appreciation, said that no man could pass from the Presidential 
chair without some regrets, especially when he had had such a 
successful year and had been so well supported by the whole of 
the Association. The success of a year was always credited to 
the President, but in this case they had had a fine Secretary in 
Mr. Tennant, and he took all the responsibility off the Presi- 
dent’s shoulders. They were extremely fortunate in obtaining 
a colleague of Mr. Tennant to carry on the work of Secretary 
to the Association. 

Mr. Prater then made a similar presentation to Mr, E. G. 
Merry, the retiring Auditor, and to Mr, Tennant, in each case 
referring to the very valuable work they had done for the As- 
sociation in their respective capacities. 

Mr. Tennant returned thanks for this tangible present given 
him in recognition of the work he had done as Hon, Secretary. 
It had been a wonderful experience, he said, during the two 
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years he had been Assistant Secretary and the three years as 
Secretary, and he felt he had derived a great deal of benefit 
from it. He was very proud of their Association, and regarded 
it as one of the most important in the Gas Industry. For from 
their Association sprang men who were going to represent the 
- Industry in years to come. 
The Presipent then welcomed the following newly elected 
members : 


New MemMBERs. 


C. C. Stott (South Metropolitan Gas Co.). 

W. K. McMillan (South Metropolitan Gas Co.). 

FF. W. Robinson (Wandsworth Gas Co.) 

E. G. Jones (Primitiva Gas Co.). 

G. W. Richmond (Croydon Gas Co.). 

R. E. Bathurst (Croydon Gas Co.). 

P. G. S. Fry (Commercial Gas Co.). 

H. H. Brown (Southampton Gas Co.). 

C. F. Peterson (East Grinstead Gas and Water Co.). 


New Associate MEMBERS. 


C. C. Gadsby (Gas Light and Coke Co.). 

G. H. S. Du Pontet (Gas Light and Coke Co.), 

A. J. W. Butterfield (Tottenham and District Gas Co.). 
I. M. Wilson (Croydon Gas Co.). 


The meeting terminated with refreshments being served to 
the members. 
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Visit to Kilmersdon Colliery, and Paper by K. L. Clark, of Weston-super-Mare 


bout 40 members of the Association spent a most enjoyable 
morning on Oct. 18, when they visited the Kilmersdon Colliery, 
Radstock, belonging to the Writhlington Collieries Company, 
Ltd. 

\fter being welcomed by Mr. C. Southern, the Colliery Engi- 
neer, the party donned a miscellaneous collection of overalls, 
gardening suits, &c., and after inspecting the coal picking 
plant, were taken down the shaft, which is about 500 yards deep. 
Che visit to the seam entailed a double journey of 1150 yards. 

Following the inspection, the members were entertained at 
lunch by the Writhlington Collieries Company, Ltd., Mr. G. G. 
H. Warren, a Director of the Company, being in the chair. 
After hearty thanks for the visit and the hospitality had been 
extended to Mr. Warren, Mr. Southern read a description of 
the workings and plant which the members had seen that 
morning, 


The following paper was then presented. 
REFLECTIONS OF A GAS-WORKS CHEMIST. 


By K. L. Crark, Chief Chemist to the Weston-super-Mare 
Gaslight Company. 


There are sti!l technical men who are loth to admit the ad- 
vantages to be gained by scientific control, because it would 
suggest that, as an essential, one should possess a thorough 
knowledge of chemistry. The gas industry has not been slow 
in realizing the value of this method of control, and as a result 
the chemist has become a member of almost every manufactur- 
ing staff. It would also appear that an increasing amount of 
attention is being paid by the larger undertakings to the appli- 
cation of the science of physics to the treatment of coal and the 
distribution of gas. It is certain that the present state of effi- 
ciency of our industry has only been materialized by whole- 
hearted collaboration of engineer and chemist. A few years 
ago it could truthfully have been said that the Views of the 
chemist were apart from those of other members of the industry 
and of people in general. This, however, does not hold to-day. 

Some time has elapsed since the name ‘‘ gas industry ’”? was 
fully descriptive of our business. We belong to an industry 
whose operations are concerned mainly with the treatment of 
coal to produce heat units. In the past, the majority of our 
energies have been directed at recovering these in the gaseous 
or solid form. At the moment an increasing amount of atten- 
tion is being given to benzole recovery, the economics of which 
have been considered in several excellent papers. A useful 
slogan for us to adopt will be found in the remarks of F. Firth, 
Chief Chemist of Leeds Gas Department, following a paper on 
Benzole Recovery at the Institution Meeting this year. He 
said, ‘* To-day we want revenue, and whether the therms are 
sold as gas, solid, or liquid should not influence us in our 
endeavour to obtain business.”’ 

The chemist in the medium sized works has an advantage 


over the specialized man in the larger works when considering 
the operations of the industry, in that he is able to gain inti- 
mate contact with a greater variety of processes. This state- 
ment must not be carried beyond its claim, as the advantages 
of a man specialized in the control of one precess are many. In 
connection with our activities to prevent waste, the material to 
which we naturally devote a good deal of time is coal. What- 
ever changes may take place in the activities of our industry 
in the future, there is one burden from which no relief is im- 
minent—i.e., variations in coal supplies. Coal testing has been, 
and is likely to continue to be, a fruitful source of occupation for 
the energies of the chemist. Some figures given later will show 
that much valuable work has been done in this sphere. It can 
be safely stated that the movement of contracts from one col- 
liery to another is now greatly affected by points arising out of 
chemist analyses. In addition to the financial advantage of 
buying a tested coal, the increase in efficiency of the design and 
operation of coal carbonizing and allied plants necessitates more 
attention being paid to our fuel. 


SAMPLING. 


The importance of obtaining a representative sample cannot 
be over-estimated. What constitutes such a sample is under- 
stood by all chemists. To what degree this ideal is attained 
will depend on circumstances and the thoroughness of the one 
who has devised the system. 

When considering coal purchases, the most important infor- 
mation is obtained from the Fuel Research Board method of 
proximate analysis. This, combined with the coke index test 
and careful observation of the behaviour of a large sample on 
carbonization, gives data which will enable the value of the 
coal to be ascertained. The usefulness of the information ob- 
tained from small-scale test plants such as might be installed 
by smaller companies is controversial. The expense incurred 
to install such a plant, assuming the figures are reliable, will 
be more justified when the market for tar, tar-products, and 
sulphate of ammonia becomes more remunerative. 

It has been the policy at Weston, when considering an attrac- 
tive offer, to take delivery of a number of wagons as sample. 
There are many good points about a scheme on these lines. 
Assuming that some care was being taken by the colliery to 
ensure a good sample, the amount of care necessary to ensure 
that a number of trucks are good and consistent would not be 
worth while. By testing the trucks separately, and taking 
careful note of the behaviour of the coal on carbonization, we 
are able to form a fairly accurate opinion of the value of pro- 
spective deliveries. 

The tests comprising the proximate analysis call for little com- 
ment. The subtle influence which the volatile content has on 
the residual coke is frequently not fully appreciated. It is 
possible to calculate the fixed carbon content of coal without 
fully realizing the influence which the volatile content has on 
the ash contained in the coke. It is also usual to find the 
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moisture content of high-volatile coals is in excess of that of 
the w-volatile coals. 
Consider two coals of the following analyses : 


Ash 

Vol , Fixed 

loisture Matter Cone Carbon 
Coal. Coke 
{ta) “s 30°0 05°5 00°5 5°o 11°7 
2a) 4°O 35°0 61'o 53°0 8'o I3°1 
(1b 1°O 35°00 63°5 58°5 10°O 14°6 
(2b) $°O 35°0 61°o 51°o 10°O 10°4 


[wo such coals would probably be about the same 
livered in this district. 

If the gas industry depended solely on the sale of coal gas 
for its revenue, there would be no doubt in the mind of anyone 
which coal to choose. Having regard to the fact that the coke 
has to be sold, and that the price obtained for it materially 
influences the price to be charged for gas—more so than some 
of our sa'esmen realize—some attention must be given to this 
product. In the interest of obtaining a smokeless city by foster- 
ing the use of coke, one gathers (from experience of burning 
coke in an open fire) that more progress will be made by 
supplying a suitable clean coke that is of low ash content, than 
by all the smoke abatement literature available. From the 
figures given, it can be seen that high-volatile coals need more 
careful consideration in this respect. Again, where it is neces- 
sary to make large quantities of water gas, the fact must be 
borne in mind that the output of blue gas is approximately 
proportional to the fixed carbon content of the coke. 

I have found that the F.R.B. coke index test carefully per- 
formed gives a reliable indication of the large-scale result. 

These data, when considered along with price, often present 
a nice problem. Clean coil is frequently raised at a lower 
price per ton at the pithead than dirtier local coals, on account 
of better mining conditions. Consequently, coals from larger 
fields are able to compete with those near at hand, in spite 
of the handicap of high railway rates. This has resulted in 
some improvement in the coals in this district, so that they 
are now keen competitors against those from the north. Fur- 
ther steps will have to be taken by the collieries in this’ dis- 
trict to supply clean coal if the market is to be maintained, for, 
should the developments which are indicated for this industry 
materialize, the disadvantages of high-ash coals become greater 
with every development. This is only another way of saying 
that a supp!y of clean coal is becoming more and more essen- 
tial. A reduction of to p.ct. ash in a contract for 10,000 tons 
means a direct saving of £115, in addition to which are re- 
duced labour charges, &c. It is therefore evident that, in 
undertakings where improvements can be expected in this re- 
spect, they will be eagerly sought after. 

Some figures calculated from the Board of Trade Return 
will show that the time spent in this direction has been repaid. 
They serve to illustrate several of the points referred to. 

It is evident, after consideration of these figures, that the im- 
provements which have taken place during this period have 
only materialized by all-round increase in efficiency. If we 
attribute the increased gas make per ton of coal carbonized to 
the extended adoption of the process of steaming in vertical 
retorts, then it is to the improved selection of coal and the 
coking index test in particular that we must attribute the slight 
increase in the amount of coke materials produced, as we know 
that the larger gas makes in steamed verticals are effected at 
the expense of the coke yield. 

Unfortunately, there is no summary of therms sold, and the 
work involved to obtain this figure could not have been done in 
the time at my disposal. If it is taken that the whole of the 
gas was produced over this period at the same calorific value— 
say, 475—then there is a gradual improvement from 59°6 therms 
per ton in 1921 to 67°5 therms per ton in 1928. 


price de- 


; . Coke C.W.G. . . Lbs. Coke, Coke, 

Year. — — Products Coke vom Sas Million P.Ct. of 
et Made. Used. or i C.Ft. Coal 

* * + viene ‘C.W.G. Used. 

1921 15,7606 10,405 1,254 12,340 50°3 66°0o 
1922 15,907 10,475 | 1,058 12,680 54°0 65°8 
1923 16,461 11,098 907 13,220 52°9 607°4 
1924. 17,329 11,657 976 13,370 55°7 67°2 
1925 17,031 11,395 | 1,153 13,560 53°6 66°9 
1926 16,564 11,177 | 1,146 13,680 49°3 67°5 
1927, . | 17,704 11,939 1,035 13,900 | 49°3 67°5 
1928, 17,562 | 11,800 979 14,220 48°6 7°3 


1000's of Tons. 
The yield of tar shows an appreciable increase : 
1921 . 9°68 gallons per ton of coal carbonized 


1925 ° Ir*5! 


In both cases deduction has been made for the amount of 
water gas tar at 15 p.ct. by volume of oil used. The larger 
yield in 1928 would appear to support the supposition of the 
increased use of steaming in vertical retorts. 

There is no improvement in the yield of sulphate of ammonia, 
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1928 only differing in the second 
decimal place. The figure for 1928 is 16°45 lbs. per ton of coal 
carbonized. Should the market for this product improve, there 
is little doubt in my mind that there would be some inprove- 
ment in the yield. 

The figures relative to the amount of coke used per 1000 c.ft. 
of water gas makes it apparent that the 1926 Coal Strike empha- 
sized the value of this process and was the cause of many older 
units being reconstructed to a more efficient condition. Greater 
care needs to be exercised in making this return, in order that 
the figures may be comparative, In the case of many under- 
takings, the tonnage returned represents ‘** coke to generator 
for water gas production.’’ Others include, rightly in my 
opinion, the coke used for steam raising where steam is pro- 
duced in separate boilers. In many cases where waste-heat 
boilers are not working the figures returned make it appear 
that such is the case. ‘There is a variation from a little under 
37 lbs. to about go lbs. per tooo c.ft. 

In order to sum up the information given above and to intro- 
duce the next point, I have calculated the total weight of re- 
covered products in the first and last years under consideration : 


the figures for 1g21 and 


Product 1921 | 1928. 
Coke P : A ‘ ‘ 10,405,000 tons 11,800,000 tons 
Gas at sp. gr., O°5 (air I 3,304,203 4,243,866 ,, 
' 


Tar at sp. gr., 1° 150 (water 1) 
NHsg in (NH,4)g SO,. 


753,521 
29,574 


1,038,078 
33,215 





17,115,159 ,, 

Percentage of coal carbonized a. g2°1 97°5 

Percentage of coal carbonized, less 
10 p.ct. water in coke 


85°5 | 89°7 


It is evident from these figures that, as far as vields by weight 
are concerned, we are approaching maximum. It is therefore 





ars 





Western Juniors at the Kilmersdon Colliery, Radstock. 


desirable that great care should be taken in calculating these 
statistics. 
CORRECTION OF GAS VOLUMES. 


There is one matter which seems to me worthy of attention, 
and about which it will be interesting to have the opinions of 
others present—namely, the correction of gas volumes for vary- 
ing atmospheric conditions. In dealing with this subject, I 
wish to do so quite apart from any consideration of ‘‘ unac- 
counted-for gas,’’ and to confine myself solely to the question 
of obtaining dajly manufacturing statistics which are more 
strictly comparable. Any further increase in efficiency can only 
be made by careful consideration of accurate data, and will 
make these corrections more necessary, for if we are not careful 
we shall have some difficulty in substantiating the results 
claimed. It may be argued that the effect is not usually more 
than (say) 2 p.ct. either side of N.T.P. So far we have not 
recognized this standard in our calculations. We are therefore 
guilty of calculating our results to an admitted error of some 
4 p.ct. 

Another aspect of the matter is this. The therms-per-ton 
figure is probably calculated from a calorific value which has 
received all possible corrections, and a make per ton figure 
which has not been corrected at all. Such a practice is hardl¥ 
scientific. There is also an added variable so long as the tele- 
scopic holder is with us, which may affect the volumes by a 
pressure variation of 0°25 to o'5 in. Hg. Little, if any, more 
time need be spent in calculating the results to some standard ; 
and it would frequently relieve those responsible for production 
of the possibility that efficiencies had varied from this cause. 

It is often stated that temperature has the greatest effect, 
and that the barometric effect pans out over the year. Such an 
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argument will not assist in explaining sudden changes in effi- 
ciency. Some figures illustrating the magnitude of this varia- 
tion will assist in considering the question. 


rhe therms are calculated on the basis of 500 B.Th.U. gas: 


13,000 c.ft. at 30°0 in. and 60° Fahr 13,000 65°0 therms 
~ os oe 12,060 60°3 
30°2 64 13,060 65°3 
293 » + 44 12,150 6471 
” 29°5 ++ » O4 13,390 67°0 
* Add 03 for holder, 30°8 in. and 36° Fahr 11,960 9 therms 
A similar table could be prepared for vertical retort makes, 


but, of course, the percentage effect is the same on a larger 
volume. It is evident from these figures that, for precisely the 
same efficiency, very different results are expressed at different 


times. The possible variation at maximum is about 9 p.ct.— 
which leaves much to be desired. During one week in Sep- 


tember this year the combined effect of these two variables 
caused a difference of 3°4 p.ct., the majority of which was 
accounted for by the pressure. The figures recorded at Weston 
are as follows: 


Temperature Correction 


Barometer. 


In Fahr. 

30°3 65°0 0°9975 
30° I 605°0 0° 9905 
30°0 65°O 0°9575 
29°53 604°0O 0° 9530 
29°3 64°O 0° 9660 
29°15 63°0 0° 9035 
29°58 63°0 0°9855 


In face of this, it appears that there are times when such a 
correction is called for. The point about which there is a 
difference of opinion is whether the time spent in this work as 
a general practice would be justified. 

In our desire to give absolute satisfaction to consumers, these 
varying climatic effects are also of interest. Take the case of 
a gas company supplying to the district daily a gas which has 
periectly even calorific value as tested at present. These varia- 
tions in temperature and pressure may give rise to appreciable 
variations at the appliance. Normally, we know these effects 
cause no trouble, but it seems possible that this trouble may be 
eliminated if benzole recovery is practised. By varying the 
efficiency of extraction it is possible to adjust the calorific value 
sufficiently to compensate for any trouble on this account. How 
effectively the process responds to these controlled variations is 
best known to those who operate the process. 


Gas Dryinc. 


Another of our processes in which decreased cost of operation 
has rewarded scientific investigation into the method of working 
is that of gas drying. As far as I am aware, no experiences 
have been published on the matter of solution strengths. ° When 
we commenced operating this process at Weston, we were 
‘anxious to obtain the greatest benefit possible in the shortest 
time; consequently the solution strength was kept as near as 
possible to the theoretical maximum when considered with 
temperature, This resulted in considerable drying 
.agent, particularly during winter months, as the solution 
crystallized in the coolers. It was decided then to work with 
a somewhat lower strength at the expense of a slightly higher 
dew-point, as we were already feeling the benefit of the process. 
Actually, the somewhat higher dew-point anticipated did not 
materialize, for, as a result of using the evaporator to a less 
extent, the solution was maintained at a lower temperature and 
approximately the same dew-point obtained. For example: 


loss ol 


Solid lemperature of " 
Strensth Temperature. Solution Dew-Point 
Fahr Fahr Fahr 
79° Tw. 50°0 56°0 30°0 
a Ae 44°0 54°0 30°O 


The maximum limit which we regard as suitable for summer 
working is 78° Tw., but this may be raised a little if the cooling 
water is not too cold. During the winter, the maximum we 
aim at is 74° Tw. It is advisable to adhere to this rigidly 
during cold winds, as possible. During 
the whole of last winter trouble from this cause was only ex- 
perienced on one occasion, when the solution was accidentally 
allowed to exceed a safe limit. The value of this method is not 
fully illustrated by the saving in drying agent alone, as the 
time spent in setting the process at work again once it has 
solidified may The following table gives the 
cost of calcium chloride to this process since we commenced 
operation, and needs no explanation : 


super- ooling is 


be ( onsiderable. 


Calcium Chloride 


Year B Cost per Million Remarks 
sought 
1927 6 tons r1 cwt ae Process installed 
1928 — 11 S62 33° 7d Strong solution 
1929 a" 3 3 g'2d Weaker es 
ww 8. (le 2 2 50d. Oct. 1, 10 cwt. in stock 
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SERVICE PIPING. 


An item among our minor purchases, in which the chernist 
is called to assist in determining quality, is that of ser ice 
piping. Since the inquiry of the Institution of Gas Engincers 
into the relative values of steel and wrought iron, a new aspect 
has been put on the subject of service corrosion by the iniro- 
duction of dry gas. Little corrosion is anticipated from inside 
the pipe in the absence of free water particles; and <on- 
sequently, steel, being cheaper, is used by undertakings supply- 
ing dry gas. 

Activities are now concentrated on rendering the pipes tree 
from external corrosion. A good wrapping is secured, provicied 
the pipe is warmed prior to the first coating with hot piich 
material. This is followed by a wrapping of hessian, usually 
done by machinery with an overlap of } in. to } in., after 
which a final coating of pitch material is applied. Finally the 
tube is rolled in some material to prevent sticking and to assist 
in handling. 

To test the efficiency of a wrapping thoroughly is no easy 
matter, and, as in other cases, one must not let the desire to 
prove absolute satisfaction overcome one’s better judgment. 

There are several obvious errors for the manufacturer which 
can be tested without undue expense. 


(1) The most important part of the wrapping—+.e., the first 
pitch coat—may easily be omitted or incorrectly per- 
formed. This makes itself apparent in at least two 
ways: 

(a) When the wrapping is stripped, parts of the pipe 
are left completely bare. 

(b) The underside of the 
patches, 


hessian will be clean in 


(2) The nature of pitch material is open to debate, but again 
we have met two obvious mistakes : 


(a) The pitch must have been very thick, for it was 
extremely brittle and had required heating during 
application sufficiently to damage the hessian. 
This was concluded, as there was no apparent roll 
to the hessian and when stripped it could be broken 
anywhere. The pitch was brittle, so that if a 
length of pipe were to bend a fissure would be 
formed probably right to the metal, through the 
hessian being charred. 

The reverse of this is a case in which the pitch 
material—a thick creosote—had been used, and 
would easily have been disturbed with ramming 
and cutting on a hot summer’s day, as it was quite 
soft at 80° F. 


(b 


~— 


(3) A variety of materials is used for rolling. Of course any- 
thing with a cutting edge should be ruled out, as suffi- 
cient trouble may arise from this cause in the ground. 


The point which presents most difficulty now is that of find- 
ing some form of protection to the join. Many things have 
been tried, but it is difficult to make a satisfactory job. In 
service work, no means of heating tar is usually available. In 
order to make a sound job, this is necessary, unless some quick 


setting pitch solution of the ‘* cellulose paint type ’’ may prove 
effective. 
Discussion. 


Mr. A. Magrspen (Bristol), after complimenting Mr. Clark upon 
his paper, stressed the necessity for skilled supervision in sampling 
coal, as the accuracy of the sample was auite as important as the 
accuracy of the test. He considered that small test plants were of 
use in determining the rate of heat penetration, each coal being sub- 
jected to the same period of carbonization. The cost of calcium 
chloride for gas-drying at Weston-super-Mare appeared to be high, 
especially so during the first year. ‘The cost for chloride at Bristol 
had always been under 5d. per million c.ft., including the starting 
up period. As regards the use of steel service pipes, the interior was 
liable to corrosion before use, and it was becoming the practice for 
iakers to supply the tubes with an internal coating of oil. 

Mr. D. L. Copp (Exeter) considered that one of the duties of a 
works chemist should be the testing for efficiency of gas ap- 
pliances. It was surprising to find such a variation in the efficiency 
of various makes of appliances, and the matter should have careful 
attention in order to eliminate inefficient makes. 

Mr. T. B. ArmitaGE (Cheltenham) said that they had been using 
steel service pipes for some time in Cheltenham, and great care had 
to be taken in wrapping the joints. 

Mr. Crark, in reply, stated that as regards the costs for calcium 
chloride, Weston-super-Mare were one of the pioneers in the instal 
lation ef a gas-drying plant, and, naturally, later installations bene 
fited from the experience of the earlier plants. Moreover, the plan 
was started during very cold weather. The normal cost for chlorid 
would be under 5d., and the plant was not working to full capacity. 

Mr. ARMITAGE proposed, and Mr. S. B. Jones (Clevedon) seconded 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Clark; and tea was then provided throug! 
the hospitality of the Frome Gas Company, who were heartily thanke: 
by Mr. Marsden on behalf of the members for the hospitality anc 
also for the transport which had been provided for the convenienc: 
of the members. 
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Legal Intelligence. 
Nottingham Conspiracy Charges. 


. defendants who are charged with conspiracy in relation to 
nt alleged irregularities in the Nottingham Corporation Gas 
Department and of stealing money belonging to the municipality (see 


last week’s ** JOURNAL ’’) were charge, on remand, before the City 
Magistrates on Wednesday. They included Leonard W. G. Ball, 
J. k. Allen, and H. R. Deeley, who had been kept in custody; and 


H. W. Gardiner, Walter Ball, and H. Flint. 
MM \. Warp, of Birmingham, Counsel for the prosecution, ap- 
ed for a further remand on the ground that the investigations were 
ill proceeding. 
[his was granted. 
(wo other men were arrested on Wednesday last—Alfred and Percy 





Sisson—charged with being concerned in the conspiracy. They 
were brought before the Magistrates on Thursday, and were re- 
manded in custody. 
Windermere Gas Company. 
Che affairs of the Windermere and District Gas and Water Com- 


pany came before Mr. Justice 
Wednesday, Oct. 22. 
His Lordship was asked to answer a number of questions with 
wd to the distribution of the surplus assets of the concern, which 
has been taken over, it was stated, by the Windermere Urban District 
Council. 

The Company was the plaintiff in the action, and the defenders 

re holders of preference and ordinary shares in either the gas or 
the water undertaking. 

One question for consideration was whether the costs of winding- 
ip the Company should be paid out of the balance of the sums 
tilable under the provisions of the Windermere Council’s private 
\ct of Parliament of last year. Another question was whether the 


Bennett in the Chancery Division on 


surplus sale assets ought to be apportioned as between the holders 
of the different shares of the gas and water undertakings of the 


Company, and, if so, in what proportion; also, on what basis the 
pportionment should be made. Further, the Court was asked to 
decide whether the holders of the shares were entitled to benefit 
om the surplus sale assets in proportion to their capital, and whether 
the preference shareholders were entitled to participate, and to what 
extent, in the sale assets. 

\nother question was whether the undistributed assets of the Com- 
any of September, 1929, including the purchase consideration paid 
by the purchasing Council, were divisible among the holders of the 
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preference and ordinary shares in both the gas and water under- 
takings. 

The Company was purchased by the Council for £74,000, and the 
surplus assets now available amount to £23,000. 

For the Company, Mr. Cecil Turner said the concern was a statu- 
tory one, and there was no guidance under the Company’s Act to 
help it in its present difficulties. Therefore, it had been necessary 
to come to the Court for advice. There were four blocks of share- 
holders. 

Mr. Turner assented that one of the important questions was 
whether the preference stockholders were entitled to participate with 
the ordinary stockholders 

After hearing protracted legal arguments his Lordship reserved 
judgment. 








> 


Torquay Company Fined for Sea Pollution. 


The Torquay and Paignton Gas Company were summoned, at 
Paignton Police Court on Friday, Oct. 24, at the instance of the 
Devon ‘Sea Fisheries Committee, for having discharged oil into 
navigable water at the gas-works, contrary to the Committee's by- 
laws. 

Mr. M. N. Forp, Clerk to the Fishery Authority, prosecuting on 
behalf of his Committee, said that complaints were received ‘on 
Aug. 14 and 15 last from men fishing for prawns and mackerel with 
moored nets in the vicinity of the gas-works that their nets were 
saturated with oil. A fisherman had to throw his fish back into the 
sea, while another man saw a lot of oi floating on the water on Aug. 14, 
and also flowing from the works. A fisherman had sold some prawns 
to a customer and to MacFisheries, both of whom complained 
of the amount of oil in the fish. The fishermen reported the matter 
to the Fishery Officer, Mr. Brehout, who visited the outfall on 
Aug. 21, when he found the beach saturated with a tarry substance 
and took samples of the sand for analysis. Mr. Ford said this was 
not an isolated case, and the inshore fishery would be ruined if it 
Oil could be seen for a mile out to sea, 
The discharge into the sea would 


were allowed to continue. 
and could not be avoided by night. 
do considerable damage to nets. 

Evidence was then called in support of the prosecution, the first 
witness being the fishery officer, Thomas Brehout. Replying to 
Mr. G. H. L. Easterbrook, Solicitor for the Gas Company, witness 
admitted it was five years since he last complained to the Company. 

Mr. Eastersrook, for the defendants, said that the Company did 
not admit that the discoloration of the sand produced was caused 
by their works. He pointed out that his clients claimed the right 
to discharge into the bay by virtue of their Act of 1860, when the 
works were erected. 

The Magistrates, after a short retirement, found the offence proved, 
and imposed a fine of £20, with £715 15s. costs. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS 


No. 314,528. 


E., of Wellington, N.Z. 


Meters. 


Hipserp, C. 





No. 18,870; June 19, 1929. Convention date, June 30, 1928. 


The object of this invention is to provide improvements in the 
formation of the slide valves and their guides, the operating arms to 
the valves, and also in the fitting and securing of the adjustable 
tangent pin on the tangent plate through which the crank shaft is 
operated and the slide valves reciprocated. There are provided a 
slide valve having thereon pins aligned in the direction of travel of 
the valve, these pins operating in a fixed guide; an arm operating 
the valve; a crankshaft operating the arm; and a tangent plate 
with an adjustable pin thereon, keyed on the shaft. 


Retorts for Oil Gas.—No. 334,346. 


West, F. J., West, E., and West’s Gas IMPROVEMENT Company, 


Ltp., all of Miles Platting, Manchester. 


No. 23,621; Aug. 1, 1929. 


In connection with retorts for the distillation of coal in which oil 
gas is added to the coal gas in order to enrich it, the oil gas is some- 
times generated in a retort (arranged in the coal gas retort setting) 
which is heated by the waste heating gases of the gas retort setting. 
[he object of this invention is to provide an improved oil gas gene- 
rator which will work continuously and be efficient and reliable, does 
not readily become choked by solid deposits, and from which such 
solid deposits can be readily withdrawn. 

A retort is disposed vertically, has an oil inlet at the top and a 
gas outlet at or adjacent to the bottom. It has also an outlet at the 
bottom for any oil which may pass through the retort without being 
converted into gas, such oil being returned to the retort and delivered 
through a separate inlet at the top. The oil delivered into the retort 
falls on to the upper end of a truncated cone so that it flows down 
over in a thin film, facilitating its vaporization. The gas continues 
to travel downwards beneath the cone, and is subjected to cracking 
by the heat applied to the exterior of the retort. At the base of the 
retort is provided an inclined grid or grate on to which any coke, 
arising from the heating of the oil, deposits. A door in the retort 
wall at the base of the inclined grid permits of the ready withdrawal 
of the solid deposits. 

Any oil which remains unvaporized passes through the grid to a 
drain pipe and oil tank, from which it can be pumped by a separate 
pipe back into the top of the retort for further treatment. 

One or more oil gas retorts may be arranged at the top of a vertical 
coal carbonizing plant and be heated by the waste gases from the plant, 
the gases circulating around the oil retort or retorts in suitable 
chambers. 


Pressure Regulators.—No. 335,044. 


Becker, A. C., of Berlin-Oberschéneweide. 


No. 26,905; Sept. 4, 1929. .Convention date, Oct. 27, 1928. 


According to this invention, a gas pressure regulator, in which a 
alve, located inside the regulator and controlling the passage of the 
gas through the regulator, is carried by a plurality of diaphragms, 
of which a small surface is exposed to the pressure of the supply 
pipe and a large surface to the pressure of the consuming pipe, is 
characterized in that the total effective cross-sectional area of the 
passages for the gas inside the regulator and extending up to the 
valve is not reduced substantially relatively to the cross-sectional 
area of the pipe by which the gas is supplied to the regulator. 


Purifying Light Oils from Coal Gas. 
No. 335;155. 


luz Korrers Company, of Pittsburgh (Assignees of 
A. R. AvBricut, also of Pittsburgh). 


No. 11617; April 15, 1929. Convention, date, Oct. 10, 1928. 


The hydrocarbon oil is removed from the gas by absorption in 
a suitable wash-oil. It is then in turn removed from the wash- 
oil by steam distillation and condensed. The crude light oil conden- 
sate is then washed with about 7 p.ct. by volume of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, and the resultant acid sludge is decanted and removed. 

The oil is then washed with the solution containing sodium pheno- 
late derived from the dephenolization stage of the treatment of the 
stil waste. The washing liquid layer is decanted and removed. to 
be used or treated, and the light oil may be washed with. water if 
desired orysert directly'to the distillation stage. 

When it is desired to recover the phenols, the Washing liquid con- 
taining sodium phenolates may be treated with a suitable agent to 
cause the liberation and separation of the phenols. For example, 
sodium bicarbonate may be employed to liberate the phenol from the 
sodium phenolate and the resultant solution may be employed for 
any suitable process, or discarded, as the case may be. Whereas 
separate and additional amounts of alkali were necessary in each 
of the operations of the preparation of the gas and its bye-products, 
according to the present invention, the same alkali may be employed 
successively in each of these operations, with the result that the 
alkali required for either of the operations is obtained at sub- 
stantially no cost by reason of the fact that it is necessarily re- 
quired by the other operation. According to the invention the effici- 


ency of each of the operations may be considerably enhanced or th 
quality of the product improved. 

The claim made for the invention is as follows: 

A process of purifying light oils obtained from coal gas by wasliing 
the oil with a solution of phenolate, characterized in that the washing 
solution employed is the phenolate solution obtained during the 
manufacture of the coal gas as a result of first removing phenols 
from the gas liquor by means of a suitable transfer medium and 
then stripping the said transfer medium of the phenols by contact 
with a solution of an alkali, 


Lift for Waterless Holders.—No. 335,296. 


Dempster, R. & J., Lrp., Knigut, N. H., and Anprews, C., all of 


Manchester, and WarterLtess GASHOLDER Company, LtTp., of 
13, Rood Lane, E.C. 3. 
No. 20,770; July 6, 1929. 
The invention is for a lift of the gravity type for use within a 


waterless gasholder, and for the adaptation of the lift thereto. The 
object of the invention is to provide a lift of this character, operable 
mechanism or parts in connection therewith which may be liable to 
generate heat by friction, or which involve electrical energy, being 
situated externally of the gasholder. 

The lift is counterbalanced to such an extent that when it is to 
descend, with whatever passengers may be upon it, such descent is 
attained by the supplying of liquid or tar liquor to a ballast tank 
or receiver in connection with the lift. For the purpose of ascent, 
this ballast liquid is allowed to run out. 

The lift is suspended from the roof of the gasholder by flexibl 
means, and is capable of entering and leaving suitable housings at the 
top part of the gasholder and on the piston or disc for the same, 
respectively, but the portion of the upper housing employed which 
contains mechanism or parts liable to generate heat in operation, is 
situated externally of the gasholder. Braking means are made use 
of, automatically actuated as the lift reaches the limit of a journey, 
and catch devices may be used for holding down the lift when the 
latter is within the lowermost of the housings named. Means for 
steadying or guiding the lift during its ascent or descent are pro- 
vided of a character which does not interfere with the usual move- 
ment of the piston of the holder. ‘This is attained by means of a 
flexible member, such as a chain, attached to the underside or suit- 
able part of the lift, and extending down to the piston of the holder 
when the piston is at its lowermost position. As the piston rises 
or, alternatively, as the lift descends, this chain may be allowed to 
coil in a natural manner upon the piston or on parts within the hous- 
ing thereon. The chain device operates to form a variable load upon 
the lift, and may be chosen of such a weight as to counterbalance 
the variable load produced by the ropes. 





Water Heaters.—No. 335,364. 


Starkie, H., of Auckland. 


No. 28,366; Sept. 18, 1929. Convention date, Nov. 13, 1928. 

This invention relates to a gas water heater of the type comprising 
a double-walled water chamber providing an internal vertical flue, 
and between the double walls of the chamber an enclosure for a sub- 
stantially thin film of water; a water inlet to the base; and an 
outlet from the top of the chamber; a casing surrounding the cham- 
ber at a smal] distance therefrom; and a burner located near the 
base of the chamber—the whole being so constructed that the hot 
gases pass upwards through the internal flue and downwards in the 
space between the water chamber and the casing. 

The metal base frame comprises a lower plate in which the gas 
burner is positioned, and a surmounting annular wall formed at the 
top with an outwardly projecting flange which is connected by dis- 
tance belts with the lower plate and supports above it the water 
chamber and surrounding casing. 

A coiled water pipe is arranged vertically within the flue and is 
connected at its two ends with the respective ends of the water cham- 
ber, The heated gases thus rise through and round the convolutions 
of this. coil as they pass upwards in the flue;.and promote a .-better 
circulation of the water, 

The flue is tapered towards its upper end so-that the heated gases 
pass upwards in more intimate contact with the walls. Subsidiary 
features of the invention provide an interstitial partition extending 
outwardly from the upper end of the water chamber to the interior 
walls of the casing to divert the heat currents round the top of thé 
flue and down through the space outside the water chamber, and 
also an adjustable door giving access to the burner. The invention 
also embraces thermostatic contrpl., With a gontinuously burning 
small gas flame and a controlled passage of- water through the heater, 
a continuous supply of hot water may be obtained, such water being 
appropriately stored. 


Gas Wash-Boilers.—No.. 335,436. 


Dean, W., of Burnley. 
No. 34,574; Nov. 12, 1929. 


This invention relates to gas wash-boilers wherein means are pr« 
vided for dollying the clothes. The object is to provide means where 
by the operator may dolly the clothes during the washing process 
without the liability of the movement of the dolly damaging the clothes 
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There is provided a washing boiler having a dolly carried by a spindle 
directly operable manually in an oscillatory path and capable of in- 
dependent movement in a vertical direction. 


Sealing Means for Waterless Holders. 
No. 335,502. 


Dempster, R. & J., Lrp., and Scott, J. W., both of Manchester and 
WaTERLESS GASHOLDER Company, Ltp., of 13, Rood Lane, E.C. 3. 
No. 5106; Feb. 15, 1930. 


Fig. 1 is a sectional elevation of the sealing trough portion of the 
piston of a waterless holder, and fig. 2 an enlarged view of a por- 
tion of fig. 1. Fig. 3 is a modified form of fig. 2. Figs. 4 and 5 are 
sectional edge views of material adopted. 

a is the shell of the gasholder, b an edge part of the piston, and 
c the liquor sealing trough. Pivoted at d is one of the many and 
usual weighted levers e around the holder, for pressing sliding strips 
such as h into contact with the inner face of shell a. In contact 
with this strip in fig. 2 is shown the usual bearing piece or support 
k in clip connection with the sheathing of canvas shown at m, This 
attached at the part n at one extremity 


canvas is assumed to be 









































Waterless Gasholder Seal. 


(figs. 2 and 3) and to a part of the end of the weighted lever e at 
the other extremity. 

The patentees provide for this canvas a protecting or supporting 
sheet or sheets of flexible material preferably impervious to liquid. 
In respect of fig. 2, the material o forms a covering for the major 
portion of the sheathing m. As shown, it passes up with the canvas 
to the position of the end of the weighted lever e at one end part, 
but, so as not to interfere with the flexibility of the sliding strip h, 
the under area of sheet metal where used is divided so that there is 
1 separate and shortened area before each lever e for attachment 
there, so as not to jeopardize the flexibility of the sliding strip. At 
he other extremity, indicated at r, the covering or support falls short 
f the full length of the canvas. The covering merely lies upon the sur- 
face of the canvas, without attachment at the lower surface of the 
sealing trough, or so that it may partake of any movement involved 
luring operation of the holder, and so as not to interfere in any 
practical manner with the functioning of the canvas so protected. 
But the extremity may extend for attachment if desirable. The 
material may be used to support the canvas sheathing, as indicated 
in fig. 3, by providing the material below the.surface of the canvas. 
'n fig. 3 is a supporting area below the canvas and also a covering 
bove it. With such a well-supported sheathing of canvas, the usual 
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bearing piece, such as k in fig. 2, may be omitted, such as assumed 
in fig. 3. 

In fig. 4 the covering o is shown formed of separated parts over- 
lapping each other, and which arrangement may be useful in cases 
where the polygonal shape of the piston necessitates this at the posi- 
tions opposite stanchions outside the holder. 

In fig. 5 an upwardly extending loop o' in the material 0 may be 
employed where desirable to allow of extension of the covering adopted, 
in a longitudinal direction. The definition of flexibility as applied 
to metal sheeting is capable of wide limits and soft iron sheets or 
Swedish iron may come within this definition. Also the thicknesses 
of the sheets affect this question as well. 


Mixed Oil Gas and Water Gas.—No. 335,495. 


Humpnreys & Giascow, Lrtp., of Westminster (Assignees of 
H. G. Terzian, of Philadelphia). 


No. 3067; June 29, 1930. Convention date, July 11, 1929. 


The following claims are made for this invention : 

1. In the process of manufacturing a mixed hydrocarbon gas and 
water gas in a set including a vessel adapted to contain an ignited 
fuel bed, a vessel containing heat regenerating material, and tar ex- 
tracting means, generating steam in the tar extracting means and 
generating water gas by passing the steam through the ignited fuel 
bed, the amount of steam preferably being controlled. 

2. The process of manufacturing a mixed hydrocarbon and 
water <us comprising air blasting a bed of solid fuel and heating a 
vessel by the internal combustion of the blast gas, generating hydro- 
carbon gas in the preheated vessel by admitting fluid hydrocarbon there- 
to, contacting the hot hydrocarbon gas with water, thereby generating 
steanr (preferably controlled in amount) and passing the admixture 
of hot hydrocarbon gas and steam through the fuel bed, thereby 
simultaneously cracking the hydrocarbon gas and generating water 
gas. 

Claims 3 and 4 are for apparatus for carrying out these processes. 


fac 
gas 


Tar for Road Surfacing.—No. 335,668. 


Soutu METROPOLITAN Gas Company, Pickarp, H., and StTanrer, H., 
all of 709g, Old Kent Road, S.E. 15. 
No. 22,592; July 23, 1929. 


It is an object of this invention to produce from tar a material for 
application to a road surface which, as compared with known pre- 
parations of the kind, has enhanced adhesive properties, a lower 
tendency to ‘‘ bleed ’’ or flow under exposure to the sun, and a lower 
tendency to flow under the influence of traffic. A bituminous binder 
is made by dispersing coal in tar at a temperature of 250° to 300° C., 
the proportion of coal added being up to 10 p.ct. of the weight of 
the tar. The tar may be ordinarily prepared for use on roads 
and may contain an additional quantity of pitch up to so p.ct. of 
the weight of the tar. The bituminous binder is mixed with 30 to 
60 p.ct. of its weight of finely subdivided mineral matter, previously 
dried and warmed, in order to make the material for application to 
the road surface. 


Manufacture of Non-Poisonous Gas. 
No. 335,869. 


Humpnreys & Grascow, Ltp., of Westminster (Assignees of 
W. H. Futwerer, of Pennsylvania). 


No. 2759; Jan. 27, 1930. Convention date, May 2, 1929. 


According to this invention, one portion of blue water gas is passed 
over a suitable catalyst at a somewhat elevated temperature, con- 
verting the hydrogen and carbon monoxide of the blue water gas to 
methane, carbon dioxide, and water vapour, according to these re- 
actions : 

2CO- + 2H, = CH, + CO, 
CO + 3H, = CH, + H,O 

Another portion of blue water gas is passed with steam at an 
elevated temperature over a suitable catalyst—as, for instance, acti- 
vated iron oxide—converting the carbon monoxide of the blue water 
gas to carbon dioxide and hydrogen, according to the reaction : 

CO + H,O = CO, + H, 

The products of the two above operations are united,” and the 
carbon dioxide, or at least a considerable portion of it, is removed— 
as, for instance, by scrubbing the gas with an alkaline solution— 
producing a final gas composed chiefly of methane and hydrogen, 
and containing no carbon monoxide, or a small proportion of it. 





Applications for Patents. 


[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal” for Oct. 8.] 
Nos. 29,035—29,769. 


Crark, J. G.—‘‘ Gas burners.’’ No. 29,314. 

Gas Licut anp Coxe Company.— Recovery of ammonia from coal 
gas.’’ No. 29,292. 

Gas Licut anp. Coke Company.—See Clark, J. G. No. 29,314. 

Gas Licut anp Coke Company.—*‘ Furnaces.”’ No. '29,410. 

Masterman, C. A.—See Clark, J. G. No. 29,314. 

Peesies, W. C. (Peesirs & Co., Ltp.).—‘*‘ Gas governing devices.’ 
No. 29,468. 

Toocoop, H. J.—‘‘ Apparatus for handling coke, &c.’ 


’ 


No. 29,198, 
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Stock Market Report. 
[For Stock and Share List, see later page.] 


Business in Gas Stocks and Shares last week was somewhat over- 
shadowed by the news early in the week of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company’s issue on Friday last of £2,500,000 4} p.ct. redeemable 
debenture stock. As was anticipated, the issue met with an over- 
whelming response, and the lists had to be closed a few minutes 
after opening. It is understood that applications on the first day 
amounted to no less than £°33,000,000. The price of issue was 91}; 
and at this price the ** flat ’’ yield is 4/4 18s. 4d. and the redemption 
vield a little over 5 p.ct. Five per cent. was payable on application, 
163 p.ct. is due on Nov. 4, 20 p.ct. on Nov. 28, 25 p.ct. on Dec. 30, 
and the balance of 25 p.ct. on Jan. 30, 1931. Interest is payable 
on Jan. 1 and July 1, and the first payment of £2 5s. p.ct. will be 
made on July 1, This stock will rank pari passu with the 
existing debenture stocks and other loan capital as a first charge 
on the Company’s assets and revenue. For the year 1929 the Com- 
pany’s profits, before providing for interest on loan capital, amounted 
to £51,845,7 The interest on loan capital was £456,507, so that 
the profits are more than three times sufficient to cover this together 
with the interest on the present issue. The principal is repayable 
at par on Jan. 1, 1965, or, at the option of the Company, the whole 
or any part may be repaid at par on Jan. I, 1960 to 1965. 

The Directors of the Folkestone Gas and Coke Company have 
notified an issue of £)100,000 5 p.ct. perpetual debenture stock. No 
invitation has been made for public subscription, and the stock has 
been disposed of to Messrs. Seymour Pierce & Co., of 5, Lothbury, 
E.C, 2, at 95 p.ct. net. Another issue is that of the Bedford District 
Gas Company, who are selling by tender through Messrs. A. & W. 
Richards £20,000 5 p.ct. perpetual debenture stock at a minimum 
price of £95 p.ct., the yield at this price being £°5 5s. 3d. p.ct. 

As mentioned above, the volume of business last week was a trifle 
less than usual. Prices, however, continue to harden, and no less 
than nine securities were marked up. Imperial Continental headed 
the list with an increase of 15 points to 345-365; and this is doubt- 
less attributable to the interim dividend announcement of 7} p.ct. 
on the increased capital, against 5 p.ct. for the corresponding period 
last year. Gas Light £1 units advanced a further 3d. to 
were changing hands at one time at as high as 
Newcastle and Gateshead ordinary (to which reference 
was made last week), hardened 3d. at the local Exchange to 15s. gf.- 
16s. 3d. South Metropolitan 6 p.ct. preference advanced 3 points 
to 110-113. This increase is probably due to the extra demand for 
this security, which has been created by the desire on the part 
of those proprietors of the Commercial Gas Company, who have 
recently exchanged their Stock in the latter Company, to round off 
their holdings of South Metropolitan 6 p.ct. preference. Other 
increases were European ordinary, which gained 3 points to 103-113, 
and Sheffield consolidated with a rise of 14 points at the local Ex- 
change to 102-104. Among debentures, Swansea 6} p.ct. redeemable 
hardened 4 points to 102-105. 

The Directors of the 
announced an 
past half-year. 


1931. 





19s. 6d.-20s., and 


20s. 14d. 


Hong Kong and China Gas Company have 
interim dividend of 5 p.ct., less income-tax, for the 





Coal Markets. 


Pending the completion and publication of the marketing schemes, 
there is little to report. Seeing that they have to come into opera- 
tion next month, it is to be expected that details will soon be avail- 


able. No-doubt their formulation is causing difficulty, especially 
in such areas as Durham, where there is export as well as home 
trade in so many kinds of coal and so many qualities of each 
kind. In the meantime, contract business for next year is held up 


as far as this country is concerned, while Poland and Germany 
and other producers are fixing up as much business as they can 
obtain, though it is still difficult to see how the schemes will put 
us in much better position to compete with the prices they are 
quoting. 

On the Newcastle market, gas coals of the better qualities have 
had rather more trade lately, though the position is still far from 
satisfactory. Quotations are approximately the same, at 15s. to 
15s. 3d. for Wear specials, 14s. 6d. to 14s. gd. for best qualities, 
and 12s. od. to 13s. 6d. for seconds and others. Yorkshire screened 
gas for export is quoted at 16s. 6d. to 18s. 

Gas coke is still a generally good market at about 21s. 6d. 


Eun 
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Contracts Advertised To-Day. 
Retorts, Firebricks, &c. 


The City of Salford invite tenders for the supply of retorts, fire- 
bricks, &c. [Advert. on p. 314.] 
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Current Sales of Gas Products. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, Oct. ¢ 
The prices of tar products to-day are as follows: 
Pitch, 47s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. 
Creosote, for export, 6d. to 6}d. per gallon f.o.b. 
Pure toluole, 2s. to 2s. 1d. per gallon; 
is. gd. per gallon; 95/160 solvent naphtha, 
gallon; and pyridine bases, about 3s. od. per gallon. 
The prices for spirits are all ex sellers’ 


pure benzole, 1s. to 


about is. 5d 1 


works. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 


Oct. 
The average prices of gas-works products during the week re: 
Gas-works tar, 20s. to 24s. Pitch—East Coast, 46s. f.o.b. West 
Coast, Manchester, Liverpool, Clyde, 46s. f.o.b.* Toluole, naked 


North, 1s. 63d. to 1s. 7jd. Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 
gd. to 10d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 2}d. to 1s. 23d 
Heavy naphtha, North, 11d. to 1s. Creosote, in bulk, North, 
liquid and salty, 33d. to 33d.; low gravity, 13d.; Scotland, 33d. 
to 33d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 53d. to 6d.  Carbolic acid, 
60’s, 1s. 44d. to 1s. 6d. Naphthalene, £10 to £12. Salts, £3 to £5, 
bags included. Anthracene, ‘“‘A’’ quaiity, 24d. per minimum 4o 
p.ct., purely nominal; ‘‘ B ’’ quality, unsaleable. 

* All prices for pitch are now quoted on the basis of f.o.b. “In order to 


arrive at the f.a.s. value at any port, it will be necessary to deduct the loading 
costs and the tolls whatever they may be. 





Tar Products in Scotland. 
Giascow, Oct. 25. 

There is no alteration to record in prices, but, if anything, a slight 
improvement in tone is noticeable. Unfortunately, there is nm 
diminution of stocks, which in the case of most products are high. 

Pitch.—Orders are not plentiful, and prices remain nominal at 
458. to 47s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow for export and about 45s. per 
ton ex works for home trade. 

Refined tar to Ministry of Transport Specification is quiet at 3d. 


) 
to 33d. per gallon f.o.r. in buyers’ packages. 


Creosote.—Low-gravity oil is in steady demand, but other grades 
are dull. B.E.S.A. Specification is 23d. to 34d. per gallon; low 


gravity, 3d. to 3)d. per gallon; 
gallon—all f.o.r. iti bulk. 
Cresylic.—While more interest is 
passing and prices are unchanged. 
1s. 72d. per gallon ; 


and neutral oil, 3d. to 3d. per 
orders ire 
63d. to 
dark, 97/99 p.ct., 1s. 57d. to 1s. 63d. per gallon ; 


being taken few 


Pale, 97/99 p.ct., is 1s, 


and pale, 99/100 p.ct., 1s. 8?d. to 1s. gd. per gallon—all ex maker 
works. | 
Crude naphtha.— Production is small, and value is steady at 4d 


to 44d. per gallon. 

Solvent naphtha.—The position is unchanged, 
irregular ; 90/160 is about 1s. 24d. to 1s. 3d. 
about 1s. to 1s. o}d. per gallon. 

Motor benzole.—Quotations remain at 1s. 5d. per gallon f.o.r. 

Pyridines continue dull. 90/160 is nominal at 3s. to 3s. 3d. per 
gallon. 


quotations bein 
per gallon and 90/19 


Benzole Prices. 
The following are considered to be the market prices at the present 
time : 


 & s. d. 
Crude benzole °o 8 too 9g per gallon at works 
Motor __,, E 3h F 48 * 
Pure o Cre ety a %, ” 





Trade Notes. 


Elevators and Conveyors. 

A booklet has been published by Messrs. Bagshawe & Co., Ltd., 
of Dunstable, Bedfordshire, dealing with elevators and conveyors fi 
all kinds of materials in packages and bulk as manufactured by then 
Among the various apparatus described and illustrated is a typic 
bucket elevator of the open-frame type working in connection wit! 
a coke screening plant. 

General Refractories, Ltd. 

The Refractories Department of General Refractories, Ltd., of! 
Sheffield, report the receipt of an export order of value approachin 
44000. The Company further state that their sales during thé 
month of September were well in advance of those for the correspond- 
ing period last year, as also are the total sales for the nine months 
of 1930. The Company have recently commenced the manufactur‘ 
of a new type of brick, the function of which is the insulation of 
heating surfaces, with consequent saving of fuel. 
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When 
Issue Share ex- 
Dividend. 
£ 
‘ Stk Aug. 1 
” ” 
ea Oct. 9 
’ July 10 
* Aug. 28 
300,000 1 Oct. 23 
174,500 10 | Aug. 14 
500,050 10 ” 
439,160 10 a 
50,000 Stk. June 26 
162,025 | ys ” 
857,900 98 Aug. 28 
871,880 oa 
1,287,500 * July 24 
855,000 0° Sept. 25 
100,000 - June 26 
120,000 at a 
450 000 od ee 
100,000 0 June %6 
100,000 10 May 22 
100,000 10 Apl. 24 
150,000 Stk June 26 
626,860 a July 24 
287,860 “a June 26 
157,150 | ,, Aug. 14 
98,936 1 Oct. 9 
24,500 1 ” 
609,204 1 Oct. 9 
296,053 1 ss 
2,078,280 Stk July 24 
475,000 ~ June 26 
787,560 we Aug. 14 
453,100, a. 
542,270 pan Aug. 14 
55,000 a June 26 
209,000} ,, Aug. 28 
1,002,180 9 Sept. 25 
18,629,125 = July 24 
” ” 
” Lh) 
kee June 26 
” ” 
a Sept. 11 
99 Aug. 28 
ts Ld 
10 Oct. 9 
Stk Aug. 14 
- May 22 
23,18 pa Aug. 14 
5, 0 Aug. 14 
td ais Aug. 14 
rt Sept. 25 
5,78 eri Aug. 28 
63,480 ad June 26 
75,000 June 26 
892,000 om Oct. 1 
675,000 | Stk. May 22 
2,061,815 | ,, July 24 
682,856 | |, vA 
691,705 en June 26 
169,940 * Aug. 28 
396,160 pes Aug. 14 
300,000, Apl. 24 
60,000 5 13 My., 15 
205,162 | Stk. June 26 
424,416 | ,, Aug. 28 
241,446 | ,, ng 
186,000 100 | June 2 
677,837 | Stk. July 24 
871,496 - June 26 
150,000 10 | Sept. 25 
1,736,968 Stk. Aug. 28 
95,000 on July 10 
90, 10, June 5 
6,709,895 Stk, Aug. 14 
500,000 a pa 
1,895,445 99 July 10 
734,000 Hed Sept. 11 
91,500 - Aug. 14 
1,543,795 “ July 24 
468,837 ” June 26 
647,740 a Aug. 28 
121,275 os June 26 
179,014 aa July 24 
94,500 . June 26 
250,000 ee Aug. 28 
200,06 ae June 26 
1,076,490 | | July 24 
150,000}, 
199,005 June 26 
182,880 "10 30 Dec., ’12 | 
85,701 Stk. | Sept. 25 
809,094 o Aug. 28 
88,330 ” ” 
1,180,970 - July 10 
200,000}? 7 
488,344 ol June 26 


Quotations at:—a.—Bristol, 
quotation is per £1 of Stock. g.—Paid on £10 shares, 
§ Div=10 p.ct. p.s. less tax and less tax on interim dividend. 





[For Stock Market Report, 





Dividends. 
Prev. Last 
Hf. Yr. Hf. Yr. 
*lo PR a. °le P af 

H 
4 4 
R 18 
4 4 
7 7 
1/4} 1/7h 
9 9 
7 7 
6 6 
8 8 
4 4 
Th 14 
63, 63 
5 5 
8 7 
7 7 
4 4 
5 5 
5 5 
6 10 
4h 44 
44 44 
6 6 
7A 74 
63 5 
12/- +2/ 
1/4% 1/44 
1/93, 1/48 
1/74 1/7 
7 6 
8 8 
7 7 
5 5 
10 7 
| 4 4 
5 5 
"9 y 
+ 
4 4 
8 8 
5 5 
10 10 
7 7 
54 54 
5 10 
6 6 
10 25 
34 tt 
8 8 
' 6 
7 7 
A 9 
8 3 
10 110 
5a 54 
16 18 
53 5 
4 4 
34 34 
74 74 
5 5 
9 7 
8 8 
8 8 
5 5 
4 f 
4 4 
4 4 
6 6 
64 64 
4 4 
14 t5 
7h 5 
6 6 
8 8 
64 64 
8 8 
et 
5 5 
5 5 
4 4 
8 8 
5 5 
ye 
stot 
| 6h | 8S 
a 4 
6 6 
7 7 
5 6 
= 7 
5 5 
5 5 


b.—Liverpool. e. 


see 





AND SHARE LIST. 


earlier pages.) 


Transact’ns 


Rise Lowest and 





Quota- Highest 
NAME, tions. Fall Prices 
Oct. 24. ne Waal. — the 
|Aldershot : p.e. max. C 713—78 ee 
4 p.c. Pref. 68—71 a 
Alliance & Dublin Ord. 93—96 95% 

Do. 4 p.c. Deb.. 63—66 +1 62 63 
Barnet Ord. 7 p.c. . - 107—110 
Bombay, Ltd. . .. . «| 15/6 -117/6* —-[b 
Bournemouth 56 p.c. 14—15 . 

Do. Bip.c. . 12}—123 ; 

Do. Pref. 6 p.c. 1'—114 +4 11411, 

Do. p.c. Deb. 57— 60 

Do. p.c. Deb. 15—18 
Brighton & moos 6p.c.Con. 112-117 

Do. 5 p.c.Con. 101—104 
Bristol 5 p.c. max. . 90—9la +s 
British Ord, . . . 108—113 1124 

Do, 7p.c. Pref... . 112—117 ~ 

Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. . 72—15 

Do. 65 p.c. Red. Deb. . 95 —98 
Cambridge 5 p.c. Deb. 95 —98 
Cape Town, Ltd. . . . 9—10 

Do. 4} p.c. Pref. . 63—T4 

Do. 43 p.c. Deb. 71—76 
Cardiff Con, Ord. . 95—98 

Do. 1) p.c. Red. Deb. 98—101 
Chester 5 p.c. Ord.. 86—91b 
Colombo, I.td. Ord. 32/—34/- 

Do 7 p.c. Pre’. ©. | Ik/- 20/- 

Colonial Gas — L.d.Ord | 16/6—18/6 

Do. 8 p.c. Pref. | 1#/-—20/- . 
Commercial Ord. . . 91—97 954—S64 

Do. 8 p.c. Deb. 57—60 . oe 
Croydon sliding scale 104—107 ee 

Do. max. div. —— 81—84 ee 
Derby Con. ... =.» 115—125¢ ° 

Do. Deb. . . : 65—0e 
East Hull Ord. 6 p °. 69—71 e0 
European, Ltd.. . 103 —118 3 101—107 
Gas Light & Coke 4 Pp ¢. Ord. 19/6 —20)-f ++/3 19/6 — 

Do. 3$p.c.max. . . .| 63—65 65 

Do, 4p.c. Con. Pref.. .| 78—81 793 - 80 

Do. 8p.c.Con. Deb.. .| 60—63 62 

Do. 65 p.c. Red. Deb. . 1L0—103 1023—108 
Harrogate Cons. 10 p.c. max. | 155—160 oe 
Hastings & 8t.L.5p.c.Conv.| 97—102 

Do. 83$p.c.Conv. | 76—81 
Hongkong & China, Ltd. 13—14 éo 
Hornsey Con, 3¢p.c.. . 88-91 ee oe 
Imperial Continental Cap.. 845 —865 +15 835 —364 

Do. 84 p.c. Red. Deb. 50-85 ° oe 

Lea Bridge 5p.c. Ord. . 128—128 125—1°6 
Liverpool 5 p.o, Ord. 95 —96b ee 

Do 7 p.c. Red. Pref.. 974—994b 
Maidstone 5p.c.Cap. . . | 120—125 

Do 8p.e.Deb. .. 51—54 
Malta & Mediterranean, , |, 54—6 
Metrop’itan (of Melbourne) 

5} p.c. Red. Deb, . 88—91 as 
Montevideo, Ltd. ° 100—110 ee 1064 
Newcastle & Gateshead Cc on. 15/9 —16/3dz +-/3 _ 

Do. 4 p.c, Pref. W13—T2hd en 

Do. 8} p.c. Deb. . | 674—68)d ° 
North Middlesex 6p.o.Con. 106 —-111 ° 
Northampton 5 p.c. max. 76-81 . 

Oriental, td. . . ., 108—1138 : 
Ottoman’ — 0—3 e 
Plym’ th & Stonehouse 5 p. mi 110 «#115 yes 
Portsm’th Con, 8tk,4p.c.8td 107—112 ° 

Do. 5 p.c. max. . 77—80 
Primitiva 4 p.c. Red. Deb.. 96 —99 

Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. 1911| 88-86 

Do. 4p.c. Cons. Deb. 83—86 aie 
San Paulo 6 p.c. Pref. 83 — 8? ee 
Sheffield Cons... . . 102—104¢ +14 

Do. 4p.c.Deb.. . . .| 16—TBe ee 
South African ..... 4—6 
South Met. Ord. . 102—104 ee 1024—- 1034 

Do, 6 p.c. Irred. Pr. 110—113 +3 1093- 1124 

Do. 8p.c.Deb. . .| 59—62 oe 

Do. 6$ p.c. Red. Db. | 99—102 101— 1013 
South Shields Gon. . , 105—107d pe: 
South Suburban Ord. 5 p c. | 100—108 oe 

Do. 5 p.c. Deb. | 95—98 = 
Southampton Ord. a c.max. 75—78 71-78 

Do, 4p.c.Deb.. 73—76 ee 
Sutton Ord. . « « « © «| 110—118 

Do. 5 p.a. Deb. . - | 98—96 
ee p.c. Red. Pref. -| 98—101 a3 ee 

6} p.c. Red. Deb.. | 102—105 +4 si 
Tottenham District Ord. . | 103—106 1033 —1044 
Do. 6g p.c. Pref.. . | 95—98 oe 
. 4p.c.Deb. . .| 15—78 719 
Tuscan, Ltd. .... .| 83-4? “< 
0. 6 p.c. Red. Deb, | 78—78 
Uxbridge, Maidenhead, & 
Wycombe 5p.c... . 95—100 
Do. 5 p.c. pref... . 85 —90 
Wandsworth, Wimbledon, | 
and Epsom Cons, . ./| 107—112 109 —1103 
Do. 5p.c.Pref.. . . .| 90—98 92 
Do, 5p.c.Deb,.. . . . 98—101 99—101 
| 
Nottingh d,—Neweastle, ¢.—Sheffield. f.—The 
*Ex. div. +t Paid free of income-tax, 1! For year. 














(This announcement is inserted 
gratuitously.) 


PETER—witi 


ONE EXCEPTION 


With one exception Peter is an ordinary 
little fellow. Chubby, likeabie, just five- 
and-a-half, full of life and fun and on 
occasions— be it admitted—of naughtiness. 


Just now Peter's rather important, for this 
is his first term at school, and he’s grappling 
with the intricacies of ‘‘ A BC "’ and ‘* Twice 
Two"’: difficult subjects to all men ot five- 
and-a-half, but even more difficultin Peter's 
case because—bad luck—he'’s totally blind. 
That's his One Exception. 


Peter learns reading, writing, and 'rithmetic 
through the medium of * Braille '’—dull 
stuff compared with the coloured picture 
books of most five-and-a-halfs. However, 
he’s a stout lad is Peter, and he’s making 
great progress. 


Would you like to know more about him? 
How, in spite of his ‘‘One Exception,’’ he 
is being educated, and, when older, techni- 
cally trained and usefully employed. 


There is a long waiting list of ‘‘ Peters "’ 
throughout the British Isles, for whom train- 
ing and accommodation must be provided 
in the immediate future, 


Will you help with a donation or annual 
subscription? Any sum, large or small, 
will be gratefully received. 

Here’s a suggestion. Your eyesight is 
worth 3d. a year to you. Send Peter and 
his handicapped pals 3d. for every year 
you've had it. Now, please, in case it slips 
your memory. Good idea! 


THE CHAIRMAN, 


SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


(Founded 1838), 
Swiss Cottage, LONDON, N.W.3 
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Telephones : 





C. H. KEMP TON & Co. Li. 


STANGATE HOUSE, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1. 


HOP 3743, 5535, 2267. 


or 





“KEMBORN” 


OUTDOOR 
SUSPENSION LAMP 


The new unit which gives 
maximum light for minimum 
consumption. British 
Made. Thoroughly Storm- 
proof. With or without 
Swan-neck Bracket. 





SPECIFICATION : 


Substantial Lamp (expressly 
designed for street lighting 
. and easy maintenancé) ; 
\, Casing made in stout 
copper ; vitreous enam- 
elled steel Reflector ; 


heavy brass flashing 
by-pass Cock; exterior 
by-pass Tube; cast-iron 


super-heater Box for six stag- 
gered mantles; gas and air sup- 
plies regulated from outside casing. 





Consumption of Gas per hour, 94 c.ft. 

Size of Mantles, 6 bijou. Illuminating 

power, 300 c.p. Giving entire satisfac- 
tion where fitted. 











Made of the finest British materials 
and with the most expert British 
craftsmanship, the Thomas Glover 
meter lasts because it is British built 
to last. You are always safe in 
choosing the Thomas Glover Meter. 


THOMAS GLOVER METERS 
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PARKINSON’S 





PREPAYMENT METERS, 
** High Capacity,”’ 
‘‘Standard,” or ‘‘ Lights.”’ 


UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY. 


FITTED WITH LONG RANGE ATTACHMENT. 


Outside Valve, Easily Accessible for Cleaning. 





W. PARKINSON & CO., 


INCORPORATED IN PARKINSON & COWAN (GAS METERS), LTD. 


Goatees i City Roan, | Beit Barn Roan, | RAPHAEL St. Works, 
LONDON, E.C.1. MID AN Cromao STREET, 
Telegrams: “INDEX, ’PHONE, | ,, penne ap. ‘ BELFAST. 
Lonpon.” GasMETERS, B’HAM.” | “ DeepaywenT, BELFAST.” 
"Phone Nos. ; 4270 Clerkenwell | 2245 Midland, B’ham. 8374 Belfast. 




































